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PREFACE 


i HE FOLLOWING PAGES PRESENT IN BROAD OUTLINE 
the Story of the British Government’s efforts, in 1937, 1938, and 
1939, to save the nation and the world ffom war The period 
divides Itself mto two parts the first, which became bitterly 
controversial, up to the German mvasion of Czechoslovakia, the 
second, m the sprmg and summer of 1939 when, though the 
pohcy of negotiation with Germany m preparation for a general 
settlement was abandoned as hopeless, there was still ceaseless 
endeavour to prevent war 

At the beginmng of the second phase, the British guarantee 
of Poland was accepted by a united Parhament and endorsed by 
all sections of the public It was the measure of the nation’s 
resolve to resist further German aggression Before the occupa- 
tion of Prague no British Parhament would have approved such 
a commitment m eastern Europe, but now, if it had not been 
proposed by the Government, it would have been demanded by 
Parhament and people It had become a condition of nationd 
unity 

The bitterness born of past events still persisted, and, when 
war came. Labour and mdependent Liberal leaders refused to 
take office m the Government under Neville Chamberlam 
“Appeasement” was denounced as dishonourable Those who 
shared the responsibihty for it are still regarded m some quarters 
as thereby disqualified for pubhc office 

It is time to remmd the country what really happened m the 
two years before the war Events then grew out of the conditions 
left by the previous war, and they must be judged on that back- 
ground Enough IS said here, and no more than enough, to link 
up the early ’twenties and the late ’thirties 

This does not pretend to be a review of British foreign pohcy 
durmg twenty years, nor even durmg two years There is only 
passmg mention, for example, of the Spanish Civil War and the 
Smo-Japanese War Attention is concentrated on the British 
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Government’s attempt to secure a preliminary agreement with 
Germany as the essential first step towards a European settlement 
The narrative shows that at every stage of this policy the Govern- 
ment had predommant public opinion on its side On the morrow 
of the Mumch Conference, as will be seen m Chapter XIV, 
newspapers of all parties were almost unanunous m approval 
Attack later was concentrated on Chamberlain and, because of 
that, I have drawn mainly upon his speeches for official exposition 
of Government policy 

W W H 
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CHAPTER 


The Years of Faith 

The crisis of September, 1938, when war was 
delayed for a year, sprang directly from British (and French) 
nuhtary unpreparedness But it is not true that this was the prune 
motive of Neville Chamberlam’s peace policy He beheved tliat 
peace was the country’s first interest, and he would have striven 
to mamtam it however powerful our available nuhtary resources 
It was Hitler who exploited our weakness German rearmament 
began three years before our own In circumstances die most 
favourable it must have been several years before we could have 
been on approximately even terms, and Hitler was not the man 
to wait till that stage was reached He, therefore, forced the issue 
m central Europe If the French Government had decided that 
theu treaty obhgations compelled them to go to the aid of Czecho- 
slovakia m 1938 we should have fulfilled our own pledge and 
given France fiill support That contmgency did not arise, and, 
short of It, considerations of prudence became paramount if war 
there must be, let it not come at the worst time for ourselves 
But why, after the agony of the war of 1914-18, were we 
unready m September, 1939, and stdl more unready m Sep- 
tember, 1938? The reply is found m the peace settlement of 1919 
and the confidence m 1iie League of Nauons which persuaded 
the statesmen and people of this country that great armaments 
were no longer necessary Behef that League safeguards would 
prevent the recurrence of war was encouraged by the leaders of 
all parties 1 

For four and a quarter years the Alhes had fought “to end 
war”, and they were victorious The Empires that were our most 
powerful enemies had vanished Germany was bemg disarmed 
and, so it was supposed, would be burdened for a long stretch of 
years with heavy reparation payments The Austro-Hungarian 
Empue had fallen to piecds Russia, gone Communist, was self- 
centred, isolated, vutually outside the European system And, 
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if trouble came, there was the League of nearly all the nations in 
the world vested with a mandate to maintam and, if need be, 
enforce peace everywhere The Umted States soon broke away 
from this msurance system But, though she was no longer with 
us she was not agamst us, and she would never be our enemy 
So faith contmued to bum clear and strong War was no more 
The League was sacred, mviolable, its power, wisely directed, 
was irresistible 

France never accepted that faith At the Peace Conference she 
wanted to set the German frontier back to the Rhine, and she 
reluctandy abandoned that plan only because of the Anglo- 
American guarantee of French mdependence and mtegrity The 
defection of the Umted States cancelled the guarantee France 
felt that she had been very badly let down Her territory had 
been invaded twice m less than fifty years and, lookmg to the 
future, she was not greatly impressed by the idealism that was 
the vogue across the Channel She found no comfort m visions 
It was sohd, material compensation that she demanded The 
League was valuable to her m so far as it mamtamed the settle- 
ments of the Versailles Treaty and kept Germany under restramt 
Failmg that, she would not, and she never did, regard it as 
adequate safeguard of her own security The new States carved 
out of the old Empires were settlmg down and France soon found 
alhes among them— Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and, 
later, Rumama 

On this side of the Channel, the prevaihng opmion was that the 
French should put their full trust m the new organisation for 
collective security She rmght have done if the United States 
had remamed m the League and hgd stood fast by the Anglo- 
American guarantee Repudiation of that engagement was fatal 
to the new order set up by the Peace Treaty But the British 
public did not realise, and thetr leaders failed to tell them, how 
tremendously the League was weakened by the withdrawal of the 
Umted States The League of Nations Umon, m which all parties 
were represented, mamtamed the view that it still possessed over- 
whelmmg strength, and m the emotional mood which the Union 
fostered there was reluctance to admit that this strength could 
be undermmed 
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The representatives of Governments who periodically assembled 
at Geneva were not so confident Among statesmen, trust in 
League safeguards began to weaken Member-States were soon 
unwillmg to accept the automatic obhgation to resist aggression 
which the consutuuon of the League imposed This was recog- 
nised m a resolution passed by the 1923 Assembly that it was for 
each State to decide for itself m what degree, if any, its military 
forces should be employed m resisting acts of aggression 
against other members The deasion was not unanimous Persia 
voted agamst it and so it was not mcorporated m League law, but 
It did become effective 

But m League politics this new fundamental doctrme of 
safeguaids was for the time secondary to two problems of im- 
mediate urgency One was disarmament, the other reparations 
Disarming was bemg enforced in Germany and the Peace Treaty 
mtended that the other Powers should follow it by a general 
limitation There was, mdeed, a definition m the League Cove- 
nant of what should be the new standard of armaments it was 
"the lowest pomt consistent with national safety and the enforce- 
ment by common action of mtemational obligations ” In this 
declaration tlie Alhed Powers, or most of them, were at the time 
perfectly smcere Disarmament was desirable and desired for 
financial as well as other reasons But, as we shall see, collective 
action was first deferred and then abandoned Yet Bntam dis- 
armed and kept on disarmmg until her military estabhshments 
fell below the Covenant’s proposed new standard. Her example 
was not followed 

The story of reparations is mstructive It was not till April, 
1921 — ^fifteen months after the signmg of the Peace Treaty — that 
the Reparations Commission fixed the mdemmty which was to 
be exacted from Germany The amount was £6,500,000,000 
A first payment of £50,000,000 was made three months later— 
with funds provided by a loan from London financial houses 
Next year there was a partial moratorium Meantime, the Allied 
Powers had not decided how to deal with their debts to one 
another and to the United States It was a tangle so unpromismg 
that m August, 1922, Balfour, then Foreign Munster, informed 
the Alhes who were mdebted to Bntam that his Government was 
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prepared to abandon all further daim to reparation from Germany 
and repayment of war debts if this formed part of a general 
settlement, a settlement, that is, which mcluded America Bonar 
Law, who succeeded Lloyd George as Prime Mmister m the 
followmg October, went further He was prepared to accept a 
final settlement that left Britam burdened with an “mdemnity” 
— that IS pa5Ung more to America than she received from her war 
debtors, mdudmg Germany 

Pomcard, then head of ie French Government, loatlied the 
British attitude and took the earliest opportumty of showmg how 
Germany could be brought to her senses In December, 1922, 
a delay m the dehvery of reparation timber — Sir John Biadbury 
called It “trumpery” — was brought before the Reparations Com- 
mission and, agamst British opposition, Germany was declared 
m default French and Belgian troops at once marched mto the 
Ruhr and there remamed for many months The results were 
disastrous Germany could not resist by force, but there was 
obstmate passive resistance and a good deal of political disorder 
(m which Adolf Hitler was first heard of) Trade collapsed and 
the mark became worthless Nor did France get any profit before 
the occupation of the Ruhr ended, the franc had depreciated by 
over 20 per cent 

The question now was not how much Germany ought to pay, 
but how much she could or would pay to countries that did not 
want her merchandise There was unemployment m Britam, and 
inflated imports would pUt more of our people out of work 
General Dawes, an American, was called m to direct an mvesti- 
gation mto Germany’s position The result was the temporary 
Dawes Plan which provided for annual payments, beginnmg at 
£50,000,000, and nsmg m five years to £ 125,000,000 Germany’s 
republican Government accepted this at the London Conference 
m 1924 (the year of our first Labour Government) 

At once the European outlook brightened Statesmen were 
encouraged to make fresh efforts to find safeguards agamst war 
But It was outside the League,m Germany, that themost promismg 
development began In 1922, and twice m 1923, the Berhn 
Government had suggested to France that there should be mutual 
guarantees against aggression On a hmt ftom the British 
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Ambassador m Berlm, Lord D’Abemon, the proposal was agam 
communicated to Paris m February^ 1925, and, shortly after, to 
London Italy and Belgium were brought into the negotiations 
that followed In October, representatives of the five Powers 
met at Locarno and framed the famous Treaty which was named 
after that charmmg city Great Britam was therem pledged to 
go to the assistance of either France or Germany agamst the 
aggression of the other Belgian mdependenee was dso protected 
by the Treaty That Britam could have been drawn mto war on 
the side of Germany was most unhkely But the Treaty served 
Its immediate purpose Sir Austen Qiamberlam, whose warm 
support as British Foreign Munster had made it possible, 
described it as the dividing line between the years of war and 
the years of peace 

For a short time it appeared as though that forecast might be 
justified Under the leadership of Dr Stresemann, Germany was 
commg mto friendly relations with her neighbours In 1926 she 
was admitted to the League of Nattons In 1927 the Ambassadors’ 
Conference declared that she had fulfilled her disarmament 
obhgations In 1928, with nearly aU other Powers, she signed 
the Kellogg Pact renouncmg war as an mstrument of pohcy In 
1929 Ger man representatives sat on the Commission which pro- 
duced the Young Plan for what was thought to be a final settle- 
ment of reparations The question came up agam, however, at 
the Lausanne Conference m 1932 By that tune the Allied Powers 
were sick of it, and reparauons were abohshed, subject to the 
transfer by Germany to the Bank for International Settlements 
of 5 per cent redeemable bonds with i per cent smkmg fund 
to the amount of ,£150,000,000 But ratification of this was 
dependent on agreements with the United States, which were 
not made 

Eleven years had passed smce the mdemmty to be exacted from 
Germany was fixed at £6,500,000,000 Some sporadic payments 
were made, but the totd was much less than the loans that 
Germany obtamed from abroad, mostly firom America It was 
an economic and pohtical fiasco 

Stresemann died m October, 1932 Whether later events would 
have taken a different course had he survived and remamed at 
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the head of the German Government has been and long will be 
the subject of speculation He had brought Germany back into 
the comity of nations Her currency had been restored and 
stabihsed No longer were foreign troops on her soil For 
Germans who were not dommated by the passion for revenge 
there was every mducement to contmue Stresemann’s recon- 
struction pohcy Dr Brunmg, who succeeded hun as head of the 
Government, did his best agamst strong and bitter opposition of 
which Adolf Hitler was the most active leader Yet the revenge 
motive was strong even among the supporters of Stresemann 
and Brunmg Hitler was not then thought of as an international 
'menace, In the second volume of his book. An Ambassador of 
Peace^ pubhshed in 1929, Lord D’Abemon mentioned him only 
I m a short footnote which said he was “fadmg into oblivion ” 
' The resurgence of Germany, Brunmg said early in 1933, “was 
only attainable by peaceful co-opcration with all nations,” and 
loyal fulfilment of mtemational agreements But the country was 
by then m no mood to listen to maxims of good policy The 
middle classes which mi gh t have given some welcome to them 
had been ruined by the collapse of the mark, disarmament had 
set great numbers of army ofiScers free to make mischief, growmg 
unemployment was about to give Hitler his chance 

It was now, when mtemational conditions were making it 
more dangerous as well as more difficult, that the League began 
an mtensive effort to secure some general disarmament Six 
years had passed smee, foUowmg the Locarno Treaty, the 
Preparatory Commission was appomted to brmg it to an early 
issue. Little or nothmg had been done Of the Great Powers, 
Britam had disarmed without waitmg for others to do tlie 
same there was already a feelmg m responsible quarters that 
the process had gone too far But there was no general realisa- 
tion of this, mdeed, m Britam popular support of the Leag;ue 
disarmament policy was growmg Expenditure on the defence 
forces was reduced by the Labour Government of 1929-31, and 
the National Government formed m 1931 cut it still further. 
Then: excuse was that, for the tune, the financial crisis was the 
greater danger 

Towards the end of 1930, the Preparatory Commission of the 
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League produced a draft disarmament convention This was 
referred to the Disarmament Conference where it was overlaid 
with competing proposals The prospect of anythmg useftil 
bemg done steadily worsened Hitler became Chancellor of the 
Reich three days before the re-assembly of the Conference m 
February, 1933 A few weeks later, Japan gave notice of her 
intention to leave the League In June, the Conference adjourned 
till the autumn and its chairman, Arthur Henderson, went on 
pilgrimage to the capitals of Europe, appealmg for the support 
of Governments and peoples It was too late In October, 1933, 
Germany withdrew from the Conference, and her resignation 
from the League followed The general committee of the Con- 
ference met m May, 1934, but by then even the optimists at 
Geneva had lost faith and the long mternational campaign 
collapsed The task now was not to disarm but to rearm Yet 
m Britam a national movement agamst it was rapidly gathermg 
strength For fully two years longer this was sustamed by mtense 
moral fervour and feverishly exploited by the Labour Party 


CHAPTER II 

Storm Clouds ' 

Adolf hitler became chancellor of the german 
Reich on January 30, 1933 No one then had any conception of 
what this would mean for Europe and the world We saw him ' 
as an uneducated visionary of violent temper, a ragmg, tearmg > 
propagandist with no other experience of public life It was the! 
world-wide econonuc depression of the early ’thirties ±at gave! 
him his opportimity In March, 1932, Ae unemployed in 
Germany numbered over five milhons The finanaal position 
was made worse by the cessaaon of foreign loans Dr Brunmg’s 
Premiership was shaken by the enforced abandonment of the 
proposed Customs Union with Austria Though no foreign 
troops were left on German soil (the last to remam were with- 
drawn m 1930) the country still bitterly resented the Versailles 
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Treaty and the penalties it imposed In all his campaigning 
Hitler was exploitmg Germany’s defeat and humiliation Yet he 
never secured a majority of votes m fcee elections When party 
mancEUvrmg made him Chancellor, the Nazi Party which he led 
was less than a third of the Reichstag He strengthened his 
position m the general election of the foUowmg March, but even 
then the Nazis and the Nationalists together had a majority of 
only thirty-three It was enough In less than three weeks 
Parhamentary Government was abohshed Majorities were no 
longer relevant m Germany Hitler was dictator with absolute 
power, rival pohtical leaders and parties were suppressed by 
force and terror 

The storm-clouds were gathermg But the British Government 
was still leadmg the forlorn hope of disarmament, tlie British 
pubhc’s faith m the League was so fervent that any weakenmg 
m Its support was regarded as moral obliquity Moreover, the 
grave financial crisis of 1931 had compelled economy Expendi- 
ture on the Army, Navy, and Air Force m 1932-3 was the lowest 
for many years Geneva was still the centre of foreign policy 
and It was assumed that the League’s guarantee, plus the Kellogg 
Pact, plus the Locarno Treaty would, for a considerable time 
longer, prevent a major war m which Britam would be mvolved 
Yet the Government was worried about the condition of the 
Defence Services, and a long mvestigation was begun ^ Eqmp- 
ment and stores had fallen to a dangerously low level here, at 
any rate, it was necessary to catch up arrears with the utmost 
speed As the months passed Mmisters began to reahse that 
much more than tibese arrears would have to be provided for 
Eut the means did not exist In spite of the warnmgs’of the 
Defence Departments, the arms mdustries had been allowed to 

^ In the Statement Relating to Defence, March 11, 1935, Cmd 4827, 
jt IS made clear that the Government were warned of the dangers they 
were running For eicample "Every year the state of our armaments has 
been arunously considered, and if risks have been run they have been 
accepted dehberately m pursuit of the aim of permanent peace In 
this way we have taken risks for peace (paragraph 6) It is also 
stated that before midsummer 1934 “detailed and prolonged examination 
had been made mto the senous deficiencies that had accumulated m our 
defence forces and defences” (paragraph 8, ii) It is obvious from this 
ithat mvesuganon must have begun not later than the end of 1933 
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fall into decay The alarm was soimded in Parliament In 
the House of Commons on January y, 1934, Mr. Churchill 
declared that the growmg disparity between British armaments 
and those of other Powers endangered the security of the country 
It was the Royal Air Force that caused most concern In 1918 
Britam had more aeroplanes and a larger tramed flymg personnel 
than any other country but now our Air Force was fifth m order 
of strength This, the pubhc were told, could not be tolerated 
In July, 1934, the Government announced that the number of 
first-lme aircraft was to be mcreased firom 844 to 1,304 withm 
five years 

Strange as it now appears, the Labour Party opposed that new 
standard as “unnecessary” and as encouragmg “dangerous and 
wasteful competition” m preparation for war It was grotesque 
The Government had its faults but “preparation for war” was 
certainly not among them Yet the behef that they were “war- 
mongermg” was widely held 

Before 1934 ended there were the beginnmgs of an mter- 
national outrage which transformed the position m Europe 
Italy picked a quarrel with Abyssmia There was a treaty between 
them providing for arbitration on aU their disputes But Musso- 
hm was bent on war In March, 1935, Abyssmia appealed to the 
League At the same time Hitler repudiated the rnilitary clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty and announced the remtroduction of 
conscription m Germany 

The position for the League was most embarrassmg Germany 
and It^y were still m opposite camps* Mussohni jomed m the 
condemnation of Hitler’s latest acOons But the dictators 
quickly saw that each could snatch advantage from the new 
situation Hitler struck when the League Powers were pre- 
occupied with Abyssmia, Mussohni could now be sure that they 
were very much concerned about Hitler France, moreover, had 
made agreements with Italy only two months before—this was 
not yet known to the pubhc— and was determmed not to be 
drawn mto conflict with her In January Laval had given 
Mussohni an assurance that Frendi mterests did not conflict 
with his forward pohcy m Abyssima, British representattves to 
the Stress Qmference (April) appear to have said nothmg to 
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the Duce about it But the League must act Its prestige had 
suffered by the failure to restrain Japanese aggression agamst 
China, and this new challenge could not be refused 

The crisis was nearmg its peak when, in June, Ramsay 
MacDonald resigned the Premiership and was succeeded by 
Baldwin There was no change in pokey MacDonald was a 
League man, and the strong hne taken by the chief British 
delegate at Geneva in September showed that his successor was 
not less firm for “collective security ” Sir Samuel Hoare, who 
had succeeded Sir John Sunon as Foreign Mmister, made a 
rmgmg declaration of Britain’s policy It was one of “steady and 
collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked agression”, the 
Brmsh Government would hold to this with “firm, endurmg, 
and universal persistence ” It was too late Mussolmi had gone 
too far to turn back Abyssima was invaded on October 2 
and the Council of the League at once branded Italy as the 
aggressor 

The League then, for the first time, adopted a pokey of 
Sanctions France supported it at Geneva and appeared to be 
zealous for action, though it was soon found that she would do 
nothing to make the pokey effective An embargo on suppkes of 
oil, which might have been most damaging to Italy’s war organi- 
sation, was not imposed because, it was said, it could not produce 
the desired result without American co-operation The League 
was havmg a pamfiil lesson on the difficulties of securmg united 
action And ffiere was another lesson of which the public heard 
nothmg 

To enforce sanctions was to run the risk of war, and the 
British Fleet m the Mediterranean was substantially reinforced 
It had been understood that if Italy attacked the Fleet the 
French would go to our aid The British naval attachd m Pans 
reported that nothmg was bemg done to prepare for this con- 
tmgency Our Ambassador thereupon saw Laval and heard 
from him a characteristically skm excuse for French inaction 
, He said, m effect, that France would support us in case of need 
m any acuon taken under Arude 16 of the Covenant (which 
, the League had mvoked) but that opr Fleet in the Mediterranean 
had been reinforced before the League’s decision and such 
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reinforcement was, therefore, outside League action! Laval, 
knew, of course, that reinforcement delayed might have been' 
too late to serve the cause which was France’s as well as Britain’s 
and the League’s Our Cabinet considered the matter and the 
result was a plam quesuon to the French Government with a 
request for a prompt reply— would France support us agamst 
Italian attack, or wouldn’t she? To this, of course, there could 
be only one answer and Laval, cornered, had to give it French 
support was promised 

While the war was ragmg and the question of an embargo on 
oil was bemg discussed there were secret discussions in Paris as 
to a possible compronuse which might be acceptable both to the 
belhgerents and to the League A representative of the British 
Foreign Office was drawn mto these discussions towards the end 
of November, 1935 On December 6 the Foreign Minister, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, who was passmg through Paris on his way to 
Switzerland for a much needed-hohday, had the first of a senes 
of talks with Laval Before he left Pans he gave his assent to 
terms intended to be submitted to Mussolini and the Emperor 
of Abyssmia as a basis of peace negotiations It was proposed to 
cede to Italy even more Abyssinian territory than her forces had 
yet occupied and, as a solatium, to give Abyssima an outlet to 
the sea through British Somaliland 

Sir Samuel Hoare commumcated the terms to the Prime 
Munster m London there was at the time no pubhc announce- 
ment, except m Pans newspapers Mr Baldwm submitted the 
proposals to the Cabmet with his commendation, he thought he 
must stand by the Foreign Secretary His colleagues, taken by 
surprise, felt m then turn that they could not oppose the Foreign 
Secretary when he was supported by the Prune Minister Not 
many hours passed before they were confessmg to one another 
that they had blundered 

A week later Sir Samuel Hoare resigned In the House of 
Commons he made an impressive defence of the peace plan 
Mr Baldwm’s speech was an apology for his own and the 
Cabmet’s action There was, he said, a lack of haison between 
London and Pans when the terms were bemg drafted; and he 
made a mistake m not msistmg on Sir Samuel Hoare’s return to 
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London before a deasion was taken Mr. Baldwin might have 
added that the loss of liaison with the British pubhc was equally 
serious Throughout the world Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech at 
Geneva in September was accepted as the authentic exposition 
of British policy — “firm, endurmg, and universal persistence” 
against aggression Only two months had passed since those 
words were spoken and, m the mterval, there had been no 
suggestion that the policy so defined would be abandoned or 
diluted The proposal to dismember Abyssmia while the issue 
of the war was yet undecided was thus a rude shook to public 
opimon In a democratic State, Government pohcy which is 
supported, as this was, by a great majority of the people, cannot 
be abandoned without tihe decency of some prior explanation 
The proposed peace terms were generally regarded as a gross 
offence agamst a coimtry of whose cause Britam had been the 
foremost champion 

A case may be made for the Laval plan The action of the 
League Powers agamst Italy threw Mussolim mto the arms of 
Hitler, and Hitler, m turn, felt he could safely go his own evil 
way while the League’s attention was concentrated on Abyssinia 
What was m Laval’s crooked mmd it is impossible to say his 
assurance to Mussolmi, and France’s formal support of League 
action, enabled him to exploit both British statesmen were 
unable to play that game Having declared their “endurmg” 
opposition to aggression they could not compromise their case 
a few weeks later, while the war was undecided, without 
destroymg the nation’s self-respect and its prestige 

The Laval peace plan was dead, and Mr. Baldwm’s choice of 
Mr Anthony Eden to succeed Sir Samuel Hoare at the Foreign 
Office was assurance that it would have no resurrection There 
was no more ardent supporter of the League than Mr Eden, 
and he was well known and liked at Geneva 

But Mr Eden could do nothmg for Abyssmia She had lost 
the war by the end of the wmter, and on May i the Emperor 
Hade Selassie fled the country On May 9 the Kmg of Italy 
was proclaimed Emperor of Abyssmia SancUons were sadly 
withdrawn m July This defeat could not be isolated from the 
League’s general position the prestige of the whole orgamsation 
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was profoundly injured by the failure to make sanctions effec- 
tive or to mobihse international force agamst an aggressor 
From the Opposition side of the House of Commons, the Govern- 
ment was charged with desertion of the League but, as a matter 
of fact, throughout the Abyssmian affair, Britam was the only 
member-State that made any preparauon for supportmg League 
pohcy by force 

There was a stricken field nearer home than East Africa On 
March 7 Hitler denounced the Treaty of Locarno, and his armed 
forces occupied the demilitarised zones of the Rhineland More- 
over, Italy was definitely changmg sides In July, 1936, Germany 
and Austna came to an agreement m whidi Austria “acknow- 
ledged herself to be a German State,” a phrase which Hitler 
could exploit though the agreement also recogmsed Austria’s 
full sovereignty Mussohni had approved the agreement before- 
hand The Berlm-Rome Axis was about to be bom 


CHAPTER III 

Rearmament 

The campaign against rearmament which began 
m the early ’thimes was remarkable from various pomts of view 
In Its beginmng it was much more than a party matter, though 
the Labour Party from the first exploited it with skill and energy 
Its most important episode, the Peace Ballot, would have been 
impossible but for the immense influence of the League of 
Nanons Umon Beyond question this was the most powerful 
voluntary and non-party pohtical society which the country has 
seen Conservative, Labour, and Liberal leaders gave it their 
countenance and support Its branches covered the land, and 
the orgamsation was nearly everywhere effiaent Innumerable 
meetmgs were held m town and country and the movement 
was hberally supported by the national and local press 
Inevitably, as the novelty wore off, the massive influence of 
the Union lost some of its strength but even then it was a 
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potent force with a core of zealous, enterprising advocates whose 
faith in the League of Nations was maintained with rehgious 
fervour. 

For many years there was no conflict between the Union’s 
activities and State pohcy Both sought to magnify the League, 
both looked forward to international disarmament Early m the 
’twenties, a Rule of Guidance was adopted by the Government 
It assumed that there would be no ma)or war for at least ten 
years This Rule was renewed annually until 1932 with the ten- 
year period unalteied Its purpose was to divert from the 
military services eicpenditure that was thought to be more needed 
in other directions The Baldwin Conservative Government, 
with Mr Churchill at the Exchequer, was responsible for it 
until 1929, the second Labour Government carried it on till 1931 
Biitish armament works were by that tune m an advanced state 
of decay Not only was there little busmess on account of the 
home Services, it was seldom that the Government would 
licence the acceptance of foreign orders Abandonment of the 
Ten Year Rule by the National Government m 1932 brought no 
rehef, as the Service Estimates were further reduced in that year, 
the financial crisis bemg regarded as more dangerous than the 
risk of war Moreover, it was unthinkable that Britam, while 
calhng upon other nations to disarm, should be increasmg her 
own military expenditure Yet there was not much hope of 
success at Geneva when, m 1932, Arthur Henderson opened the 
International Disarmament Conference France still refused to 
disarm without security, Germany broke away after Hitler’s 
accession to power, and isarmament soon ceased to be a pohcy 
that any European country could prudently pursue 

British support of it at Geneva continued to the very end of 
the period in which there was the shghtest hope of anything 
bemg done The League of Nations Umon, with admirable 
reluctance to admit failure, contmued its crusade even longer 
Few recogmsed the extent of the defeat There was still a strong 
faith m the League and its power to deal with any State or 
States that dared to make war If that faith was justified armed 
forces were required only for purposes of police to mamtain 
law and order on land and to keep open and safe the sea ways 
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round the world That these functions of defence could not be 
discharged without large increase of armaments, especiaEy naval 
and aerial, was not yet reahsed by any considerable section of the 
public, nor admitted in action by the Government 

That British rearmament ought to have begun in 1933 or 
1934, 3t the latest, few now dispute Yet it was then that the 
Labour Party, with much support from outside its ranks, worked 
up a fierce campaign agamst it The Government, which ought 
to have been condemned for not beginmng to rearm, were 
denounced for “war-mongermg”, and at Fulham m the autumn 
of 1933 Labour won a resoundmg success m a by-elecuon 
fought on that issue The Prime Munster, Ramsay MacDonald, 
was a pacifist, nobody could think of Baldwin, the second 
man m the Government, as a Jmgo, and there was nothmg 
in the actions, or even the undisclosed intentions, of their 
colleagues to justify the Fulham onslaught But the Labour 
ciy caught on A wave of emotion swept the country Memories 
of the last war were still fresh The new perils m central Europe 
were not yet seen We could and must still trust the League 
It was our own Government that was the danger — if there was 
another war it would be the fault of the men in Whitehall’ In 
±e Oxford Union, undergraduates — ^mcited thereto by Dr 
Joad — declared by majority vote that they would not fight for 
King and Country ^ And that was the mood among great 
numbers of young men and women m all classes 

The culmmacmig episode m this strange penod was the Peace 
Ballot The prime aim of its organisers was to secure an immense 
vote for the League and disarmament To this end, the questions 
to be voted on were so framed that almost anyone could give the 
answers desired They were these 

Should Great Britam remam a member of the League of 
Nations? 

Are you m favour of an all-round reduction m armaments by 
mternational agreement? 

Are you m favour of an all-round abohtion of national inihtary 
and naval airaaft by mternational agreement? 

Should the manufacture and sale of armaments for private 
profit be prohibited by mternational agreement? 
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Do you consider that if a nation insists on attacking another, 
the other nations should compel it to stop by 

(a) Economic and non-miktary measures? 

(b) If necessary, mihtary measures? 

It has been truly said that every member of the Government, 
without any stram of consaence, could have answered “Yes” to 
all those questions except one— the fourth, and if the pohcy of 
that had been adopted it would have had to be abandoned as soon 
as a big war was probable Many people, including some old 
members of the League of Nations Umon, refused to take part 
m the Ballot because they held that, for its avowed purposes, it 
was unnecessary and could serve no useful purpose But its 
promoters could regard it as a tremendous success It was by far 
the largest voluntary poll ever known m this country The 
number of persons who 'signed the papers was 11,559,165, and 
overwhehrung majorities of them gave affirmative answers to the 
quesnons For the tune, the effect of the Ballot was to strengthen 
faith m the League and so to discourage thoughts of rearmament 
That the Government’s hold on pubhc support was not seriously 
affected was shown m the 1935 general election, a few months 
after the result of the Ballot was announced The Government 
majority was 247 

There can be no question now that the agitation of 1933 and 
1934 brought the State mto serious danger , It will remam a 
classic example of how honest, well-meaning idealists and 
political zealots may become a pubhc peril \ The delay of British 
rearmament inflicted mcalculable loss on the country And, 
according to Mr Baldwm’s “appalling mdiscreuon” in the 
House of Commons on November 12, 1936, this delay was due to 
the mtimidation of the Government by pubhc opimon His 
pohtical apologies were apt to be over-generous and on this 
occasion he went further than the facts warranted “Democracy,” 
he said, “is always two years behmd the dictator ” Why it 
should always be so, he did not say, but he did explam why 
there had been delay m this specific case 

Three years before, he said, "we were all worried,” but a strong 
pacifist feehng was runnmg through the country, the Fulham 
election was won by Labour, and “if we had gone to the country 
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on Defence then we should have lost ” Some mocked at this 
confession, others it stirred to anger Mr Baldwin’s colleagues 
were puzzled “It surprised us all,” one of them said a few days 
after the speech “As a matter of fact, there was no postpone- 
ment for two years of which the Cabmet was aware, certainly no 
postponement for any period for the reason he gave ” And Mr 
Baldwm cannot have meant that after the Fulham elecuon the 
Government decided not to proceed with the vast rearmament 
scheme of 1936, for the need for anythmg on that scale had not 
then been adrmtted But he knew in 1933, and earlier, that 
Defence expenditure had been reduced below the safety Ime, 
and that the Estimates for all the Services would have to be 
mcreased He knew also that the Labour Party would oppose 
any mcrease, and that it appeared to be gammg ground m the 
country 

In his talks with MacDonald at that time, he may well have 
taken the view that the risks of delay were less than those of 
bold and immediate action Yet the result of the 1935 general 
election suggests that if ever the Government was m danger 
it was for only a very short time Developments m Germany 
were mcreasmgly provocative Hitler had been pressmg 
forward with preparations for rearmament on an immense 
scale As far as possible it was done secretly at first, and sub- 
stantial progress had been made when, on March 9, 1935, 
foreign Governments were officially informed of the existence of 
the German Air Force A week later. Hitler annoimced the 
remtroduction of conscription and, by decree, fixed the peace 
strength of the army at about 550,000 Britain, France, and 
Italy protested, the Council of lie League of Nations debated 
the new situation But nobody went beyond words 

When he submitted the Air Estimates m March 1934, Sir 
Phihp Sassoon said that, while Great Britam had followed a 
pohey of studious moderation in au: armaments for over fifteen 
years, some other nations had steadily maeased their air forces 
which now far out-numbered ours In these circumstances he 
announced that the Government could no longer hold m abeyance 
the programme of 1923 — ^for 52 squadrons In November of the 
same year, Mr Churchill moved, m an amendment to the 
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Addiess, that the strength of the national defences, especially in 
the air, was “no longer adequate to secure the peace, safety, and 
freedom of the country ” Mr Baldwin then promised that we 
would not accept any position of air mfeiiority to Germany 

In March, 1935, Hitler told Sir John Simon that Germany had 
already achieved parity with us m the air, that she aimed at air 
parity with France and would be content with 35 per cent of 
British naval strength (this was embodied in the Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty) Mr Baldwin explained to the House of Commons 
that parity with us meant that Germany had about 800 first-lme 
aeroplanes, parity with France — our aim also, he said — would 
be 1,500 An Air Raid Precautions Department of the Home 
Office was set up m 1935 and local authorities were informed of 
the measures necessary to safeguard civihans 

It was Neville Chamberlain, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, m a speech at Kelso on September 21, 1935 — shortly before 
the general election — ^began to prepare the country for a great 
increase in the Defence forces They had fallen, he said, to a 
dangerously low level Knowledge of this on the Continent “has 
shaken the confidence of our friends m our ability to carry out 
our obhgations, and it has encouraged others who are not so 
friendly to us to think that we can be treated witli mdifference, if 
not with contempt ” We must face realities and recogmse that 
disarmament must follow, not precede, the estabhshment of a 
sense of security ' 

Fortified by the result of the elections, the Government sub- 
mitted their mam scheme of rearmament to the House of Com- 
mons m March, 1936 It provided for an expenditure withm five 
years of ,^1,500,000,000, a fifth of which was to be borrowed 
There was strong and uncompronusmg opposition by the 
Labour Party and a vote of no confidence m the Government 
was moved Mr Churchill’s wammgs were derided Su Stafford 
Cripps referred to hun as “one of the wild men” and declared 
his preference for Mr Baldwm In July, the Labour Party 
went into the division lobby agamst the Service Votes For 
a year longer this complete opposition was contmued, and 
m July, 1937, the leaders of the party wanted it still to go on By 
then, however, the majority of the Labour members refused to 
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mamtam that extreme attitude and rejected their leaders’ advice 
But this did not mean party support of rearmament 
Except a few specialists, nobody then understood how long 
It must be before mass production could begm under the 1936 
plans Munition industries had mostly disappeared smce 1918 
except m the small number of factories that remamed m workmg 
order, operations could not begm till buildmgs and equipment, 
tools and slulled labour were provided 
Baldwm had succeeded MacDonald as Prune Mimster m 
June, 1935 His closest pohtical mterests had always been 
domestic Special responsibihties m foieign policy now crowded 
on him The German menace was growmg Japan’s aggressive- 
ness was disturbmg the whole of the Far East The Spanish 
Civil War began m July, 1936 Anxienes and worries told on his 
health, he suffered from sleeplessness, and a long rest was neces- 
sary m the late summer of 1936 When he returned to Downing 
Street m the autumn there was the ncrve-rackmg strain of the 
Abdication crisis which imposed on hun duues that he alone 
could discharge He resigned the Premiership on May 28, 1937, 
immediately after the Coronation of Kmg George VI 
That he intended to retue then had been known m the mner 
circle of his pohtical friends for nearly a year There T/as no 
rivalry for the succession Mr Baldwm decided to recommend 
the Kmg to send for Neville Chamberlam and, m the event, the 
choice was approved by all his colleagues Chamberlain was 
the man m the Cabmet whose advice they most valued and to 
whom they turned m any emergency In the trymg later months 
of his own Premiership, Mr. Baldwm played the leadership into 
his hands in a way that was without precedent More than stx 
months before he resigned there were some Government changes, 
mcludmg Cabmet appomtments, and it was Chamberlam who, 
at the Prime Munster’s request, selected the new Mmisters 
Chamberlam, now sixty-eight, was in his fiftieth year when he 
was first returned to the House of Commons No one who came 
there so late had ever before attamed the Prenuership Like his 
father, Joseph Chamberlain, he distmguished himself m Birmmg- 
ham pubhc affaus before entermg Parhament where his brother 
Austen had long been emment There is no truth m the legend 
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that Neville owed his rapid rise m national politics to Austen 
Though their relations were always aifectionate, they were not 
always in political agreement Neville rejoiced in the fall of tlie 
Lloyd George Coahtion Government of which Austen was one 
of the chief members, Austen, as a Coalitionist, was outside the 
Bonar Law Admmistration, Nevdle was a member of it and 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer before lus brother returned 
to the councils of the Conservative Party 

Among those who were closely associated with him, tlie 
feehng for the Prime Mimster was one of trust, admiration, and 
affection Outside that circle his shy and reserved nature long 
caused misunderstandmg He was thought of as hard and cold, 
though he was most sensitive to any human suffering and 
mstmcavely sympathetic Nor was he the hard-shell Tory that 
opponents often descnbed him, he cherished a good deal of the 
old Birmingham Radicalism, and his mmd was forward-looking 
In foreign affairs, now.almost wholly to absorb him, he had been 
close to the mam current of British public opmion The notion 
that m the Abyssmian crisis he was pro-Itahan' — m contrast 
with the anti-Itahan Mr Baldwm — was false No one was more 
strongly opposed to the Italian aggression, had the French been 
wilhng to co-operate, he would have supported acnon to prevent 
or stop the war by cuttmg Italy’s communicauons with East 
Africa 

After slack leadership in prccedmg A dmini strations, there 
was need for the close mterest which Chamberlam at once took 
m all Departments As every Prune Munster must, he worked 
long hours and, with his quick mmd and orderly business habits, 
kept up-to-date with the papers on all important affairs Not for 
many years had this work — essential to efhciency m Govern- 
ment — been so well done In the Cabmet his strong leadership 
strengthened the trust which his colleagues already reposed 
m him . 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Opening Moves 

Chamberlain came to the premiership in may, 
1937, with a haunting sense of peril to tlie world’s peace There 
was constant danger that the Spanish war would spread The 
position in the Far East was gettmg worse his Premiership had 
run less than two months when Japan began the undeclared war 
agamst China which still rages Relations with Germany were 
most difficult, and Mussolmi was now committed to close co- 
operation with Hitler The new Prime Mmister could not turn 
his gaze from the darkenmg shadow aaoss Europe There must 
be no more drift if he could prevent it And as the greatest 
danger was from Germany he would make it his &st aim to 
estabhsh good relations witih that country 

His directive influence on British foreign pohcy began before 
he was Prime Mmister Sir Nevile Henderson, ffien at Buenos 
Ayres, was appointed Ambassador to the Reich in January, 1937 
In March he was in London and had a series of conversations 
with Mmisters and others before going on to Berlm It was two 
months before Mr Baldwm resigned the Premiership In his 
Failure of a Mission Sir Nevile writes “My most important 
mterview was with Mr Neville Chamberlam Mr Chamber- 
lam outlmed to me his views on general policy towards Germany, 
and I thmk I may honestly say that to the last and bitter end I 
followed the general hne which he set me, all the more easily 
and faithfully because it corresponded so closely with my private 
conception of the service which I could best render m Germany 
to my own country ” 

“I was above aU convinced,” Sir Nevile went on to say, “that 
the peace of Europe depended upon the reahsation of an under- 
standmg between Britam and Germany I was consequently 
determmed, firstly, to do all m my power to associate with the 
Nazi leaders, and, if possible, to win their confidence and even 
sympathy; and secondly, to study the German case as objectively 
as possible and, where I regarded it as justified, to present it as 
3 
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fairly as I could to my own Government To these two rules I 
adhered throughout my two and a half years m Berlin ” 

The German Foreign Mmister, Baron von Neurath, was 
invited to come to London The mvitation was accepted for 
June 23 Before then, however, Spanish Republican attacks on 
German ships had angered Hider and the visit was postponed 
It never took place The signmg of the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement on July 17, improved the atmosphere for a short time 
and our Government’s readmess to make the best use of the 
change was indicated by the Foreign Secretary, Mr Eden, m 
the House of Commons “There can be only one foreign policy 
for this country,” he said, “a willmgness to co-operate with any 
country, whatever its form of government, that is wilhng to work 
for peace ” But months passed before opportunity came for even 
an approach to discussion with Hitler 
The Prime Minister, meantime, turned to Italy Through the 
Foreign Secretary, he sent a message to Mussolmi, who made a 
ftiendly reply Chamberlam then, as he afterwards told the 
House of Commons, wrote a personal letter to the Duce “express- 
mg regret that relations between Great Britain and Italy were 
still far from the old feehng of mutual confidence and affection 
which lasted for so many years I went on to state my behef that 
those old feehngs could be restored if we could clear away certam 
misunderstandmgs and unfounded suspicions, and I declared 
the readmess of His Majesty’s Government at any time to enter 
into conversations with that object I was glad to receive a reply 
from Signor Mussolmi immeiately, a reply m which he ex- 
pressed his own smcere wish to restore good relations between 
our two countries, and his agreement with the suggestion that 
conversations should be entered upon ” The Duce mentioned 
the Anglo-Itahan Gentleman’s Agreement of January, 1937, a 
bare outlme which he suggested should be filled m and expanded 
It was hoped to begin negotiations m September But here 
also, the Spanish Civil War thrust obstacles m ’the way Of the 
three Powers backmg one side or the other Italy was the most 
provocative Russia, which had given considerable help to the 
republican Government, was too far off to be able to play a 
decisive part General Franco’s armies received large quantities 
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of munitions from Germany, as well as technicians and some 
fightmg men But Hitler, as we learned afterwards, was then 
concerned much more with his plottmg against near neighbour 
States than with the Spanish conflict. It was Italy that sent the 
greatest military aid to General Franco The pretence that the 
Italian forces in Spam were volunteers could not be long main- 
tained They were Italian army formations commanded by 
Itahan generals and, whenever Aey distmguished themselves, 
their success was acclaimed in Rome as proof of the prowess of 
Itahan arms In Britam and France there was a strong demand 
that help should be given to the Repubhcans and, especially, 
that no restramt should be put on the supply of munitions to 
them This demand was rejected by the Governments of both 
countries, and the Non-Intervention Committee was kept alive, 
though some of its member-States were themselves intervenmg 
On this question, there were no dilferences between Chamber- 
lain and his colleagues Right up to his resignation as Foreign 
Secretary, Mr Eden supported the non-mtervention pohcy 
Its justification was not always plausible There was a wide- 
spread feehng in this country that the Repubhcan Government 
was gettmg a rough deal and that if it failed — as it did — it 
would be because the British and French Governments deprived 
it of the aid it imght have received had its friends been allowed to 
translate their sympathies mto action It may have been so 
But throughout the conflict, and when it was over, the non- 
mterventionists had no doubt that their pohcy (first proposed 
by M Blum, the French Sociahst Premier) was right and that 
the major consideration for Britam and France and the states 
which shared their view was to prevent the spread of the war 
The controversies about all this were fierce and bitter and led to 
personal animosities that persisted after the Spanish war ended 
In the summer of 1937 there were mysterious submarme 
attacks on shippmg m die Mediterranean At a conference of 
Mediterranean Powers held at Nyon, on September ii, under 
the leadership of Britam and France, it was decided to estabhsh 
patrols to put down this piracy Italy at first refused to co- 
operate but, two months later, agreed to do so The submarme 
attacks ceased 
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At Geneva, on September 20, Mr Eden made a speech which, 
without mentioning it, had a bearing on Germany’s claim for the 
return of the colonies she lost at the end of the last war He 
said the British Government was ready to enter into negotiation 
with any Powers for an abatement of particular preferences m 
the Crown Colomes if they could be shown to restrict inter- 
national trade German newspapers derided this, attacked the 
Foreign Secretary, and tried to draw a distinction between his 
views and those of the Prime Mmister 
Chamberlain consistently preached his gospel of peace 
Addressmg the Assoaation of Chambers of Commerce at 
Manchester on October 14, he said 

I doubt whether our foreign pohcy was ever less aggressive 
than It IS to-day If we are strivmg, as we are night and day, 
to rearm ourselves, it is not that we have smister designs 
agamst anybody else If we are attacked, we shall know how 
to defend ourselves, as we haye always done in the past, but it 
IS not m the temperament of our people to bear malice, and I 
think we have the shortest memory for quarrels of any nation 
m the world Sometimes we are credited with a more than 
Machiavellian degree of cunning, but the simple fact is that the 
mamsprmg of our foreign pohcy is our desne to hve at peace 
with our neighbours, and to use our mfluence to mduce them 
if we can, should they have any differences with one another, 
to resolve them by peaceful discussion, and not by recourse 
to force 

On the foUowmg day at Llandudno, after spealcmg of difh- 
culties about non-intervention, Mr Eden said 

I am as anxious as anybody to remove disagreements vwth 
Germany and Italy or any other country, but we must make 
sure that, m trymg to improve the situation m one direction 
It does not deteriorate in another We are in a period of 
storm and challenge when the hope is openly aroused that 
the variety of mtemational anxieues will prevent effective 
resistance to unlawful courses m any one sphere This is 
dangerous doctrme No nation will profit by such practices 
m the end There" will be a nemesis 

That there was little difference between the two men m their 
attitude to the League of Nations is shown by their speeches 
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durmg this period Chamberlain said at the Guildhall banquet 
on November 9 

To us the League is not a fetish but an instrument the value 
of which IS m direct proportion to its effectiveness At the 
present tune its effectiveness is seriously impaued because 
some of the most powerful nations m the world are not 
members, or are not m full sympathy with it, but our aun must 
be to strengthen its authority and thus so to mcrease its moral 
and material force as to enable it to carry out fearlessly and 
successfully the purpose for which it was origmally founded 
Mr Eden, spealung at the hundredth session of the League 
Assembly at Geneva on January 27, 1938, said 

The League can legitimately be proud of its achievements 
but there can be no advantage in shuttmg our eyes to certam 
events, however regrettable and however much we may deplore 
them By the defection of some of its more important members, 
the Lea^e is now faced with the fact that the area of co- 
operation IS restricted and that its ability to fulfil all the 
functions origmally contemplated for it is thereby reduced 
We are compelled regretfully to recognise the fact, but His 
Majesty’s Government do not thmk it mapprppriate at the 
moment, when they have to acknowledge the repudiation in 
some quarters of the League of Nations, to declare that their 
faith in the auns and ideals thatmspireditremams unshakened 
The League had done a vast amount of good, and m some ways 
Its activities were bemg fully contmued But m relation to the 
major mtemational issues now threatening the world’s peace it 
was virtually out of action It could do nothmg to stop the war 
that had broken out between Japan and Chma It had no mfluence 
with Germany and Italy and, because of this, could not deal 
effectively with the problems arismg out of the Spamsh Civil 
War 

In November, 1937, direct contact between the British 
Government and Hitler came about m a curious way An mter- 
national huntmg exhibition was held in Berhn durmg that month 
Its chief promoter was Goering There was a British section of 
the exhibition It happened, moreover, that a distinguished 
member of the British Government — ^Lord Halifax^ then Lord 
President of the Council— was a Master of Foxhounds He 
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accepted an invitation to visit the Exhibition, and during the few 
days he spent in Germany he met leadmg supporters of Hitler 
and, at Berchtesgaden, talked with the Fuehrer for an hour and 
a half The conversation was desaibed by Lord Halifax as “free, 
frank, informal, and confidennal ” That it was regarded as 
unportant was shown by Mr Chamberlam’s statement to the 
House of Commons on December 21 ^ 

It was never the expectation or the mtention of His Majesty’s 
Government that those conversations should produce im- 
mediate results They were not negotiations and, tlierefoie, 
m the course of tliem no proposals were made, no pledges 
were given, no bargams were struck What we had m mmd 
as our object, and what we achieved, was to establish personal 
contact between a member of His Majesty’s Government and 
the German Chancellor, and to arrive if possible at a clearer 
understandmg on both sides of the policy and outlook of the 
two Governments 

I think I may say that we now have a fairly definite idea of 
the problems which, m the view of the German Government, 
have to be solved if we are to arrive at that condition of 
European affairs which we all desire, and in which nations 
might look at one another with a desire to co-operate mstead 
of regarding each other with suspicion and resentment 
If we are to arrive at any such condition as that, obviously 
It cannot be achieved by a bargam between two particular 
countries This is rather to be considered, as we did consider 
It, as a first step towards a general effort to arrive at what has 
sometunes been called a general settlement, to arrive at a 
position, m fact, when reasonable grievances may be removed, 
when suspicions may be laid aside and when confidence may 
agam be restored That obviously postulates that aU those who 
tSce part m such an effort must make their contribution 
towards the common end On the other hand, I think it must 
be clear that conclusions cannot be hurried or forced, that 
there must he before us a certam period of time durmg which 
further study and exploration of these problems must take 
place, and that what has happened so far is only the pre- 
limmaiy to a more extended but, I hope, a more frmtful 
future 

1 Speeches in Parliament are quoted firom the Official Reports 
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Chamberlain added that in these conversations there had been 
no attempt either to break up or to weaken friendships and under- 
standmgs already arrived at, or to set up hlocs and groups of 
Powers m opposition to one another, certainly there was no 
question of ckiftmg away from France while trying to get nearer 
to Germany The French Premier, M Chautemps, and the 
Foreign Minister, M Delbos, came to London shortly after 
Lord Halifax’s return from Berhn and there was a general 
discussion of the European situation Later, M Delbos halted 
m Berlin on his way to visit capitals m Eastern Europe, and 
exchanged views with Baron von Neurath 
Here was the real begmning of the effort, continued so long 
as any hope remained, to reverse the tragic trend in Europe 
Looking back on it now one reahses that the chances of success 
were always slight But that could not be certainly known before- 
hand If nothing were done Britam— already rearnung on a 
great scale — would have no convincing reply if charged with 
neglecting elementary means of mamtammg peace It was the 
British Government, with its immense and world-wide influence 
and authority, which could best take the imtiative 
It was a thankless task Germany had alienated sympathy 
throughout the world and nowhere more than m this country 
No nation can live to itself alone, and the ftiends of liberty 
everywhere regarded Hitler’s suppression of all democratic 
msntutions in Germany as a danger to Europe Humamty was 
outraged by the brutal treatment of pohtical opponents and of 
leaders of the Churches whose courage and devotion to their 
duty brought them mto trouble with the Nazi Party Worst of 
all was the persecution of the Jews, with its wholesale conflsca- 
tions, maltreatment m concentration camps, and exile In lands 
where hberty is prized all this created an mtensely bitter feelmg 
not only against Hitler but agamst Germany Chamberlam 
shared tins feelmg, but it did not move him from his purpose, 
he felt that the greater the Nazi offences, the greater the need, 
if It were possible, to turn them ftom then evil ways 

At the end of January, 1938, our Ambassador m Berlin, 
Sn Nevile Henderson, was called home to receive instruc- 
tions covermg the opemng stages of negotiations This was 
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immediately followed by a sharp rebuff On Februaiy 5 Govern- 
ment changes were announced m Berlm, and one of them was 
the appomtment of von Ribbehtrop as Foreign Minister Ribben- 
trop, then German Ambassador m London, had come to be 
regarded as an enemy of this country On his visits to London 
durmg the earher years of the Nazi Government, he used to gloss 
over Hitler’s offences agamst humanity as the natural and, 
mdecd, inevitable concomitant of revolution Really, he would 
say, the Fuehrer was a humane man and a friend of liberty, when 
his power was estabhshed and public ordei made secure in 
Germany he would be such a beneficent influence in Europe 
that we should thank God for Adolf Hitler But as Nazi power 
increased, Ribbentrop’s apologies ceased and we saw his real 
arrogant self His new appomtment clouded the prospect of better 
relations between his country and ours 
It was not till March 3, a month after his return to Berhn, that 
Sir Nevile Henderson was received by Hitler He told him that 
the British Government was ready to discuss all outstanding 
questions These mcluded the demand, of which much had 
been made m the Berhn press, for the return of Germany’s 
former colonies Hitler said that could wait, at the time tlie 
question did not seem to mterest him, and the Ambassador never 
received the written statement about it which tlie Fuehrer 
promised 

The time for this mterview was mauspicious As events soon 
showed. Hitler’s mind was concentrated on Austria and the atti- 
tude of the Government there had put him in a very bad temper 
Sir Nevile Henderson gives this account of the recepuon of the 
statement he made on behalf of the British Government 

It was perhaps the longest contmuous statement which I 
ever made to Hitler and must have lasted for the best part of 
ten minutes Durmg that time he remamed crouchmg m his 
armchair with the most ferocious scowl on his face which my 
firm but, at the same time, concihatory remarks scarcely 
warranted He hatred nevertheless till I had fimshed and 
then let himself go Nothmg, he said, could be done until the 
Press campaign ag^st him m England ceased (He never 
failed to harp on this subject m every conversation which I had 
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With him ) Nor was he gomg to tolerate the interference of 
third parties m central Europe Injustice was bemg done there 
to miJhons of Germans, and self-determmation and demo- ■ 
cratic rights must be applied to Germans as well as others r 
Only 15 per cent of the Austrian population supported thej' 
Schuschnigg regime, if Britam opposed a just settlement, 
Germany would have to fight Ilf Germans were oppressed 
there he must and would mtervme and, if he did inteivene, 
he would act like hghtnmg 

So long as that mood continued, and it prevailed more or less 
throughout the summer, the negotiations which the British 
Government desured were unpossible It is a singular fact that 
although Chamberlam was, over a long period, bitterly attacked 
for his pohcy towards Germany he never had the opportunity to 
give a detailed exposition of it Always, so long as agreement 
was regarded as possible, prelinunary negotiations were expected 
to, or might, begm shortly, and he could not at that stage tie 
himself down to publicly stated definite proposals It became 
known, however, that our Government were prepared to discuss 
the German demand for the return of former colomes This 
did not mean a bilateral agreement about colomes The question 
was ultimately one for consideration with other colony-owmng 
powers Moreover, there would be no colomal nor any other 
concession to Germany without an adequate gmd pro quo If the 
Powers concerned agreed to return a colony which Germany 
lost m the war of 1914-18, it was Chamberlam’s view that 
mihtarisation should be prohibited no submarme bases, no air 
force, no native armies In these as m other matters negotiation 
with Germany was regarded as part of the preparation for a 
European settlement 
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CHAPTER V 
Mr. Eden’s Resignation 

Early in February, 1938, the Italian ambassador, 
Count Grandij informed Air Eden that his Government were 
ready to open discussions, covermg all disputes between Italy 
and Britain Mussolmi had learned of Hitler’s designs against 
Austria, and they frightened him The maintenance of an inde- 
pendent Austria was still a cardmal mterest for Italy His 
Abyssiman adventure had separated him from the Powers which 
shared his views about that and had thrown him into the arms 
of Hitler, who was determined to bring Austria withm the Reich. 
It was probably too late to prevent this and Mussohm could not 
afford to quarrel with Germany unless he re-established good 
relations with old friends At any rate it was desirable to have 
some insurance against the risks that would be incurred if the 
German frontier were established in the Brenner 

That appeared to be the meanmg of Grandi’s invitation 
Chamberlain felt that it ought not to be spurned Mussolini’s 
mood was one to encourage It was eminently desirable either 
to separate him from Hitler or to weaken their partnership 
If neither was done, Italy would be more and more dependent 
on Germany and their alhance would be a constant danger to 
the peace of the world There could scarcely be two opinions 
about that Mr Eden shared the Prime Mimster’s view with 
one qualification which suddenly and unexpectedly divided the 
Cabmet 

There were reports m two newspapers on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 12, of a Cabmet crisis arising out of differences between 
the Prime Mimster and the Foreign Secretary Members of the 
Cabmet were not aware of any crisis, and neither of the two men 
immediately concerned appears to have realised then that crisis 
there would be or that it was so near Chamberlain told the 
Sunday Times that there was “not a word of truth in the story”, 
Mr Eden authorised an unquahficd qontradiction of it m the 
Daily Telegraph It was not till the followmg Friday mornmg 
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that the two men reached an issue on which Mr. Eden felt that 
they might have to part company Count Grandi had a long tali 
with the Prime Aimister and the Foreign Secretary at lo, 
Downmg Street He was there again after luncheon, and in the 
evening notice was given of an emergency meetmg of the Cabinet 
on the Saturday afternoon 

The Prime Minister wished, without further delay, to enter 
upon the negotiations suggested by the Itahan Government 
Mr Eden was m favour of negotiation but not until Italy had 
withdrawn a substantial number of her troops from Spam 
Chamberlain thought he was substantially meetmg this view by 
stipulating that no agreement should take effect till that stage 
was reached Mr Eden, who regarded the pomt as one of honour 1 
for himself, was not persuaded, and said he must resign His 
colleagues very much wanted to retain his collaboration and took 
extraordinary means to secure it On Saturday afternoon the 
Cabinet sat for three hours On Sunday afternoon it met for 
more than three hours, assembhng just as Hider was ending a 
long speech m Berlin ^ In the evemng there was a “meeting of 
Ministers,” and another Cabmet meetmg later the same mght. 
Mr Eden’s resignation and that of Lord Cranborne, Under- 
Seaetary to the Foreign Office, were then officially announced. 

Next day the Itahan Ambassador called on the Prime Mmister 
and gave him an assurance (received from Rome on Sunday 
mommg) that the Itahan Government accepted the British 
formula concemmg the withdrawal of foreign volunteers from 
Spam and the grant of belligerent rights It is plain that earher 
receipt of this communication would not have satisfied Air 
Eden Explammg his position to the House of Commons on the 
Monday, he said the attitude of the Itahan Government to mter- 
nauonal problems, and to this country m particular, did not 
justify us m entermg on the proposed negotiations The Prime 
Mmister and his colleagues took another view, and they might 
be right, but, said Mr Eden, “If they are right, their chances of 

^ Reporting the events of that exciting afternoon, the BBC noted 
the arrival m Downing Street of a taxicab, parcels from which were 
handed m at No 10 They contained, for members of the Cabmet, 
copies of a special ediuon of the Sunday Times containing a report of 
Hitler’s speech 
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success will certainly be enhanced if their policy is pursued by 
another Foreign Secretaryj” one who had complete belief in the 
methods employed He further said that tliough it was the 
difference on Italy which had separated him from his colleagues, 
that was not the only subject on which they differed “Withm 
the last few weeks, upon one most important decision of foreign 
policy, which did not concern Italy at all, the difference was 
fundamental The Prune Mmister is, I know, conscious of diis 
Moreover, it has recently become clear to me, and I think to 
him, that there is between us a real difference of outlook and 
method ” 

Mr Eden’s speech was followed by the Prime Minister’s 
exposition, fuller than he had given before, of British policy 
towards Italy Of the events leadmg up to the Foreign Secretary’s 
resignation, he said 

They (the Itahans) have informed us of their earnest desire 
that conversations should start as soon as possible, and it was 
upon the expression of that desire that the conversation 
between the Itahan Ambassador, the Foreign Secretary, and 
me took place The Foreign Secretary concurred, W later in 
the day sent me a note askmg me not to commit the Govern- 
ment to anythmg specific durmg the conversation As a matter 
of fact I did abstam from anythmg of the kmd 
When the conversation was over the Foreign Secretary and 
I discussed what were the conclusions that should be drawn 
from It It was then, as it seemed to me, that for the first time 
our differences became acute This was on Friday I was 
convmced that a rebuff to the Italian expression of their desire 
that conversations should start at once would be taken by them 
as a confirmation of those suspiaons which I have described, 
suspicions that we had never reaUy been m earnest about the 
conversations at all 

Chamberlam added that the Itahan Government would be 
told at once that we were ready to negotiate He had already 
impressed on Count Grandi two pomts 

First of all, I told him that the British Government regarded 
a settlement of the Spanish question as an essential feature 
of any agreement Secondly, I repeated that, as he had 
already been told by Mr. Eden, we were loyal members of the 
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League, and that if we came to an agreement we should desire 
to obtam the approval of the League for it I said it was 
essential that it should not be possible, if we went to the 
League to recommend the approval of tihe agreement, for it 
to be said that the situation m Spam durmg the conversations 
had been materially altered by Italy, either by sendmg fresh 
remforcements to Franco or by faihng to implement the 
airangements contemplated by the British formula 
After repudiatmg a suggestion that the terms of an agreement 
were aheady cut-and-dried, Chamberlam said 

I have never been more completely convmced of the right- 
ness of any course I have had to take than I am to-day of the 
rightness of the decision to which the Cabmet came yesterday 
The peace of Europe must depend upon the attitude of the 
four major Powers — Germany, Italy, France, and ourselves 
For ourselves, we are hnked to France by common ideals of 
democracy, of hberty, and Parliamentary Government France 
need not fear that the resignation of my right honourable 
friend upon this issue signifies any departure from the policy 
of the closest friendship with France of which he has been 
such a distmguished exponent I count myself as firm a friepd 
of France as my right honourable friend The difference between 
him and me will never mean that there is any difference be- 
tween us about our relations with France 
On the other side we find Italy and Germany linked by 
affimties of outlook and m the forms of their government 
The question that we have to thmk of is this Axe we to allow 
these two pairs of nations to go on glowermg at one another 
across the frontier, allowmg the feeling between the two sides 
to become more and more embittered until at last the barriers 
are broken down and the conflict begms which many thmk 
would mark the end of civihsation? Or can we brmg them to 
an understandmg of one another’s aims and objects, and to 
such discussion as may lead to a final settlement? If we can 
do that, if we can brmg these four nations mto firiendly dis- 
cussion, mto a settling of their differences, we shall have saved 
the peace of Europe for a generation 

That did not satisfy the Labour Opposition who violently 
attacked the Prune Munster, chargmg him with a degradmg 
complaisance towards the dictators “Whmmg to Mussolini” and 
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“surrender to dictatorship” were two of Mr Attlee’s phrases 
“A definite lining up beside the Fascist Powers,” said Mr J 
Griffiths Next day there was a Labour motion censuring the 
Government and Mr Arthur Greenwood, who moved it, 
declared that "the Prime Mmister” has sneaked round to the 
pirates’ lair ” Mr Eden’s resignation had been demanded by 
the dictators and Mr Greenwood supposed that they would 
have to be consulted about the appointment of his successor! 

Speaking after the Prime Mmister, Mr Churchill and Mr 
Lloyd George both supported Mr Eden m his decision to 
resign “I feel personally, as an older man,” said Mr Churchill, 
“ the poignancy of his loss because he seems to be the one fresh 
figure of first magmtude arismg out of the generation which was 
ravaged by the war ” 

The Government’s decision did not involve a change of policy, 
for negotiauon with Italy was resolved on m the previous summer 
and, but for untoward events, would have begim in September 
Italy now, for the second time, suggested discussion, and new 
policy ±ere would have been if this overture had been rejected 
Yet tins episode was the beginnmg of a change which intensified 
and widened opposition to the Government Mr Eden’s resig- 
nation had an importance out of all proportion to the differences 
with his colleagues that brought it about From now on the 
controversy was more embittered This was m no way fomented 
or encouraged by Mr Eden himself He was never factious and 
his attitude to the Government was always dignified and re- 
stramed But Labour Party spokesmen who, while he was in the 
Government, had attacked him for not effectively supportmg 
“collective security” now hailed bun as a paragon of loyalty to 
the League, mdeed as a martyr in its cause It is true tliat Mr 
Eden had championed the policy of non-mtervention m Spam 
which had done more than any thin g else to embitter the Oppo- 
sinon agamst the Government, and he was not the man to recant 
But the brand plucked from the bummg need not be too closely 
exammed. His past was forgotten and forgiven He had been 
badly treated Chamberlam had mterfered with his work at the 
Foreign Office, sometimes behind his back! Gossip supplied 
examples of this which usually dissolved on the touch of facts 
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Mr Eden made no such complamts His relations with 
Chamberlam had always been friendly Two men of strongly 
contrasting personalities could not discuss great questions from 
day to day and have no differences of opinion. But almost to the 
end— and, indeed, even then-such differences were more about 
metliod than pmpose Eden was steeped m the ways of the 
Foreign Office, and these occasionally irritated Chamberlain 
He thought that m that Department there was hostility to 
hunself Prejudice there may have been, for Baldwm’s 
relations with the Foreign Office had been easier, while his 
successor’s mterest m its work was dose and contmuous, and he 
rightly wanted to gear the orgamsanon to his crusade for peace 
Departments do not like such changes At times Chamberlam 
felt that, apart from the Secretary of State, there was m the 
Foreign Office a sort of passive resistance to his own views, even 
after decisions had been taken 

The effect of Mr Eden’s resignation on opmion outside 
Parhament was not easy to measure There was htde change m 
the alignment of the press Of the London daily newspapers. 
The Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Daily Express, the Daily 
Mail, and the Daily Sketch, contmued to support the Govern- 
ment, while the News Chronicle and the Daily Herald backed the 
Opposition — as they had done before In the provmces there 
was a change m the Ymkshire Post which drew away from 
the Government and specially supported Mr Eden. The im- 
portant Kemsley newspapers in Manchester, Sheffield, Cardiff, 
Newcastle, Middlesbrough, Glasgow, and Aberdeen consist- 
ently defended the foreign policy which had become associated 
with the name of Chamberlain. Public opinion was still 
predommandy with him 

Negotiations with the Italian Government were begun without 
delay It was a favourable moment, for the Germans were over- 
runmng Austria and estabhshmg their frontier on the Brenner 
This was gall and wormwood to Mussolmi and no doubt con- 
tributed to the rapid progress made with the comprehensive 
new agreement It was concluded on April 16 But the British 
Cabinet enforced the cbndition that it should not take effect till 
there had been a substantial withdrawal of Italian troops from 
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Spam Mussolmi thought the condition was met when it was 
announced that 10,000 had been withdrawn, but British Ministers 
weie not satisfied, and the agreement did not come mto full 
operauon until November President Roosevelt noted it as 
“proof of the value of peaceful negotiation”, and so it was, 
but the delay m giving it effect irritated Mussolini and relations 
with Italy were difficult 

The agreement covered the mterests of the two countries in 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden and territories 
bordermg thereon Provision was made for the periodical 
exchange of information as to prospective rcdisixibution of 
naval, mihtary, and air forces m those regions, and each party 
declared that it would not use propaganda hostile to the other 
The ItaUan Government repudiated any territorial or pohtical 
aims or privileged economic position “m or with regard to either 
metropolitan Spam, the Balearic Islands, any of the Spanish 
possessions overseas or the Spanish zone in Morocco,” and 
declared that they had “no intention whatever of keepmg any 
armed forces in any of the said territories ” 

Though British opinion was generally favourable, a minority 
was against the agreement, and when, on May 2, Chamber- 
lain asked the House of Commons to approve it, this was done 
agamst a hostile amendment submitted by the Labour Opposition 


CHAPTER VI 

Invasion of Austria 

To FILL THE VACANCY AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE, CHAM- 
berlam turned to Viscount Halifax, then Lord President of the 
Council. It was a choice that, through the acrid controversies of 
the following year and more, he had no occasion to regret The 
objection raised by the Opposition that the Foreign Secretary 
ought to be m the House of Commons could not be pressed aftei 
the Prime Mmister’s announcement that he himself would 
answer foreign pohey quesuons there 
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Lord Halifax had held with distinction many high oflhces of 
State His character commanded respect everywhere But 
would he stand the stram of the Foreign Office at a tune when 
crises were chronic? Fleet Street gossip said he had accepted the 
post reluctantly and only for a short time Though this story 
was unfounded, it persisted, and m the coming months any 
suggestion of Mmisterial changes was at once linked with 
expectation of Lord Halifax’s resignation In fact, he accepted 
the Foreign Seaetaryship unconditionally, and held it through- 
out Chamberlam’s Premiership and then under Mr Churchill 
till he went to Washington as Ambassador 

There was no question now of disaccord between Prune 
Mmister and Foreign Secretary They worked together in the 
closest sympathy and at every turn of events Lord Halifax’s 
support of his chief never faltered He had a gruelhng tune, for 
the pubhc now had httle pohtical mterest except m foreign 
policy and no ear for speeches on the Government side except 
those of the men who were directing it It was fortunate that 
the new Under-Secretaiy for Foreign Affiurs, Mr R A Butler, 
was both competent and m full agreement with the Government’s 
policy 

At the tune of Lord Halifax’s appomtment, negotiations with 
Germany were expected to begin at once How Hitler spurned 
the ohve branch presented to him early m March by Su Nevile 
Henderson has already been recorded Withm a week of them 
meetmg the Fuehrer took the first open move m his swift cam- 
paign agamst Austria News came on February la that Dr 
Schuschnigg, the Austrian Chancellor, had gone to Berchtesgaden 
to pay a “friendly” visit to the Fuehrer They were together for 
many hours Fust reports of the result were reassurmg it was 
said that Hitler had renewed his pledge of respect for the mde- 
pendence of Austria What he had done vras to use the “friendly” 
visit for the apphcation of thud degree methods to the Chancellor 
He was msulted, abused, threatened, and presented with a series of 
demands which mcluded the appomtment of Nazi members of 
the Austrian Government Failing this and the other concessions 
demanded, he was told that a German army would march mto 
the country Some of Hitler’s terms Schuschnigg was not m a 
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position to grant, for they encroached on the powers of the head 
of the State, President Miklas, but he did accept others and, 
within a few days, they took effect Dr Seyss-Inquart, a Nazi, 
became Mmister of the Interim, and others sympathetic to the 
Nazis were admitted to office It was noted as a smister sign that 
the day after his appointment Seyss-Inquart went to Berlin 
There followed disorders which he had the authority to suppress 
mstead he encouraged them 

Schuschnigg saw that the independence of his country was 
bemg destroyed, he saw also that there was no prospect of help 
from outside France was distracted by prolonged Ministerial 
crises M Delbos, Foreign Mmister, had declared a few weeks 
before that Austrian mdependence was an indispensable factor 
m European equilibrium, but now France did no more than ask 
Britain and Italy to jom her in a diplomatic demarche in Berlm 
The British Government protested with vigour both there and 
in London, where Ribbentrop, the German Ambassador, was 
paying a farewell visit, and had to listen to plam words from both 
Chamberlam and Halifax 

The Power most concerned next to Austria herself was Italy 
In 1931, when a secretly arranged Customs Union between 
Germany and Austria was announced, Italy was foremost in 
protest It was a clear violation of the Peace Treaties More- 
over, m 1922, Austria had given an undertaking not to make 
economic or fcancial engagements which, directly or indirectly, 
would compromise her mdependence That independence Italy 
was resolute to mamtam France and Czechoslovakia joined 
m the protests The British Labour Government was un- 
certam m its attitude and counselled cauuon, though the 
Foreign Secretary did suggest that, as a first step, Germany and 
Austria should accept a finding of the League as to the legality 
of the Customs Umon Though the Germans were obstinate, 
Austria agreed, under diplomatic pressure, to await the meeting 
of the Council of the League m September It wasj however, 
the financial cnsis which forced her to surrender, for Germany 
could not give her the help she must have and France effectively 
mmed the screw Two days after Austria’s abandonment of 
the Customs Union the Permanent Court of International 
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Justice decided by a narrow majority — eight votes to seven 
— ^that It was illegal The mterpretation put upon this was 
that the minority saw m the Customs Umon no danger to 
Austrian mdependence That it was m danger now was seen by 
all Italy was about to pay the first big mstalment of the price 
of the Axis 

On Wednesday, March ii, Schuschmgg announced that he 
would submit the question of the nation’s mdependence to a 
plebiscite of the Austiian people on the followmg Sunday They 
were to be asked to vote for or against “a free, German, inde- 
pendent, Christian, and united Austria ” If the plebiscite could 
be conducted with ordmary safeguards for the voters, there was 
no doubt that Austria would decide for mdependence They 
were not to have the chance The Nazis had long been demandmg 
a plebiscite but that was propaganda, they had no use for it if time 
were not allowed for German bribery and threats to be effectively 
organised Nazi disorders were mtensified On the Friday 
Germany sent an ultunatum which demanded that the plebisate 
should be cancelled 

Schuschmgg temporised he was ready to vary the formula to 
be voted on and suggested two questions — mdependence with 
Schuschmgg, or independence without Schuschmgg Germany 
rejected this offer, and the rattled Chancellor was then given 
three hours’ notice to abandon the plebiscite if he refused, the 
German army, now near the frontier, would march m Schusch- 
nigg yielded He had already offered his resignation and with- 
drawn It at the President’s request Now, immediately after his 
surrender of the plebiscite, came the demand for a wholly Nazi 
Cabinet with Seyss-Inquart as Prime Mimster Agam Schusch- 
nigg yielded m a statement which briefly told the world what 
had happened and begged Austrians to offer no resistance to the 
German army 

Though aU Hitler’s demands had been conceded, the mvasion 
began that mght Schuschmgg, scormng flight, was arrested 
and thrown mto prison Austria, it was announced, was now 
a provmce of Germany There was a frenzy of persecution of 
democrats, Cathohcs, and Jews — ^most of all Jews, many of them 
were murdered and many took their own hves m despair 
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British protests against the German action were contemptu- 
ously dismissed as madmissible in a letter from von Neurath 
which Chamberlam read m the House of Commons on 
, March 14, the day after the German entry into Austria No 
third Power, Neuratli said, had any concern with the relations 
between Germany and Austria His account of events was that 
the German army crossed the frontier only on the request of the 
newly formed Austrian Government, and m order to re-estabhsh 
peace and order and prevent bloodshed “The newly formed 
Austrian Government” consisted of German puppets, and it 
was on German instructions that they created the situation for 
which Hitler and his army were waiting The pretence that other 
Powers had no concern with the fate of Austria was entirely 
unhistoric, and Chamberlam treated it with contempt For the 
rest he said 

It seems to us that the methods adopted throughout these 
events call for the severest condemnation, and have admmis- 
, tered a profound shock to all who are mterested m the pre- 
servation of European peace It follows that what has passed 
cannot fail to have prejudiced the hope of His Majesty’s 
Government of removmg misunderstandmgs between nations 
and promotmg mternational co-operation 
In those words the Prime Mmister fairly represented the 
opinion of the country Nowhere could be heard any defence of 
Germany’s outrage or any excuse for it But nowhere was there 
any demand that Britam should go to war, with or without allies, 
to undo what had been done 


CHAPTER VII 

Czechoslovakia 

On march 13, THE DAY AFTER THE GERMAN OCCUPA- 
tion of Austria, an assurance was given by Germany to the 
Prague Government that she had no aggressive designs agamst 
Czechoslovakia On the request of Lord Halifax, this was 
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repeated to the British Government “By those assurances, 
solemnly given and more than once repeated,” he said, “we 
naturally expect the German Government to abide, and if, 
mdeed, they desire to see European peace mamtamed, as I 
earnestly hope they do, there is no quarter in which it is more 
vital t^at undertakmgs should be scrupulously respected ” It is 
a measure of the distrust which Hitler’s record had already 
engendered that his promises about Czechoslovakia nowhere 
inspired confidence Less than a month before, he made a speech 
in which he clauned the posiuon of protector of ten rmlhon 
Germans m lands adjacent to the Reich This total was under- 
stood to comprise six and a half million Austrians, and three 
and a half million Germans m the Sudeten districts of Czecho- 
slovafaa 

Events in Austria havmg made what the Prune Munster 
desCTibed as "a profound disturbance of mtemational con- 
fidence,” the British Government considered “how best to 
restore this shaken confidence, how to mamtam the rule of law 
in mtemational affaus, how to seek peaceful solutions to questions 
that contmue to cause anxiety ” Of these questions, that of 
Czechoslovakia was now beginnmg to receive pubhc attention 
The British attitude to it was defined by Chamberlain, on March 
24, m a House of Commons speech which was a carefully con- 
sidered statement of the country’s habihties abroad He defined 
the fundamental basis of British foreign policy as “the main- 
tenance of peace and the estabhshment of a sense of confidence 
that peace will, m fact, be mamtamed ” That, he said, must be 
the aim of any Government m this country But it was not 
“pacifism ” It did not mean, the Prime Munster said, “that 
nothmg would make us fight ” 

We are bound by certain Treaty obligations which would 
entail upon us the necessity of fighting if the occasion arose, 
and I hope no one doubts that we should be prepared, m such 
event, to fulfil those obhgations 
Then there are certam vital mterests of this country for 
which, if they were menaced, we should fight— for the defence 
of British territories and the commumcations which are vital 
to our national existence 
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There are other cases, too, m which we might fight if we 
were clear that either we must fight or else abandon, once and 
for all, the hope of avertmg the destruction of those thmgs 
which we hold most dear — our hberty and the right to live our 
lives accordmg to the standards which our national traditions 
and our national character have prescribed for us 
Chamberlain reminded the House of ceitain definite obligations 
to particular countries One was, under the Treaty of Locarno, 
the defence of France and Belgium against unprovoked aggres- 
sion, and there were also tieaty obhgations to Portugal, Iraq, 
and Egypt 

Theie remams another case m which we may have to use 
our arms, a case which is of a more general character but which 
may have no less significance It is the case arismg under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations which was accurately 
defined by the former Foreign Secretary when he said “In 
addition, our armaments may be used m brmgmg help to a 
victim of aggression m any case where m our judgment it 
would be proper under the provisions of the Covenant to 
do so ” 

The case ought, for example, mclude Czechoslovakia The 
ex-Foreign Secretary went on to say “I use the word ‘may’ 
dehberately smce m such an mstance there is no automatic 
obhgation to take military action It is moreover right that tihis 
should be so, for nations cannot be expected to mcur auto- 
matic mihtary obhgations save for areas where their vital 
mterests are concerned ” 

His Majesty’s Government stood by that declaration, but it 
must not be mterpretcd as meamng that they would in no circum- 
stances mtervene as a member of the League for the restoration of 
peace or the mamtenance of international order And such action 
as It might be in the power of Great Britain to make would be 
“determined by His Majesty’s Government of the day in accor- 
dance with the principles laid down m the Covenant ” But there 
were further questions on the case of Czechoslovakia 

Should we forthwith give an assurance to France that, m the 
event of her bemg called upon by reason of German aggression 
on Czechoslovakia to implement her obhgations under the 
Franco-Czechoslovak Treaty, we would immediately employ 
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our full military force on her behalf^ Or, altemativelyj should 
we at once declare our readiness to take mihtary action m 
resistance to any forcible interference with the independence 
and integrity of Czechoslovakia, and mvite any other nations 
which might so desire, to assoaate themselves with us m such 
a declaration? 

Both questions the Prime Mmister answered m the negative 

From a consideration of these two alternatives it clearly 
emerges that under either of them the decision as to whether 
or not this country should find itself mvolved m war would be 
automatically removed from the discretion of His Majesty’s 
Government, and the suggested guarantee would apply 
irrespective of the circumstances by which it was brought mto 
operation, and over which His Majesty’s Government might 
not have been able to exercise any control This position is 
not one that His Majesty’s Government could see their way 
to accept in relation to an area where their vital interests are 
not concerned m the same degree as they are m the case of 
France and Belgium, it is certainly not the position that results 
from the Covenant For these reasons His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel themselves unable to give the prior guarantee 
suggested 

But while plainly stating this decision, I would add this 
When peace and war are concerned, legal obhgations are not 
alone concerned and, if war broke out, it would be unlikely to 
be confined to those who would have assumed such obhgations 
It would be qmte impossible to say where it would end and 
what Governments might become mvolved The inexorable 
pressure of events might well prove more powerful than 
formal pronouncements, and m that event it would be well 
withm the bounds of probabihty that other countries, besides 
those which were parties to the origmal dispute, would almost 
immediately become mvolved 

This IS especially true m the case of two countries like Great 
Britam and France with long associations of friendships, with 
mterests closely mterwoven, devoted to die same ideals of 
demoaatic hberty, and determined to uphold them 
One other section of the speech invites quotation 

Great Britam has repeatedly borne witness to the prmaples 
on which she considers the peace of the world depends We 
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do not believe that any stable order can be established unless 
by some means or other recogmuon can be secured for certam 
general prinaples The first is that differences between 
nations should be resolved by peaceful settlement and not 
by metliods of force The second, admittedly of no less im- 
portance, IS that a peaceful settlement, to be enduring, must be 
based on justice 

Holdmg these views, successive British Governments have 
accepted the full obhgation of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and done their best to discharge them, they have 
acceded to special instruments designed to pledge tire nations 
afresh to refram from resort to aggressive war, and they have 
reinforced tlie general obhgations thus undertaken by specific 
undertakings withm the framework of lire League towards 
countries with whom they enjoy special relations or m which 
they have special mterest 

On the other side, they have constantly lent, and are pre- 
pared to continue to lend, their mfluence to the revision of 
relations between nations, established by treaty or otherwise, 
which appeared to demand review They will contmue, 
whether by way of action through the League or by direct 
diplomatic effort, to exert all their influence on the side of 
brmgmg to peaceful and orderly solutions any issues liable to 
interrupt friendly relations between nations 
On the question of Czechoslovakia the Prune Mmister promised 
the good offices of the Government 
While Mr Attlee condemned the Prime Mmister ’s speech, 
Mr Churchill welcomed it as “a very considerable advance on 
any previous declaration ” He was particularly pleased with the 
reference to France and “our arrangements for mutual defence 
with the French Repubhc Evidently they amount to a defensive 
alhance ” But that being so, he argued, why not declare it m 
plam words and make it effective by a military convention? 
Mr Churchill did not beUeve there was any immediate danger 
of a major land war about Czechoslovakia and, if there were, 
he anticipated that France and Russia would go to the aid 
of the Czechs 

Empire opmion on the Prime Mimster’s speech was favourable 
Abroad it was well received except in Germany where mention 
of the bare possibihty that she might attack Czechoslovakia was 
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sharply resented France, which had been perturbed by Mr 
Eden’s resignation, was reassured that British pohcy was un- 
changed At home it was generally felt that the bases of policy 
laid down by Chamberlam were such as any responsible Govern- 
ment m this country ought to, and would, declare 

As It was Hitler’s treatment of the republic of Czechoslovakia 
that destroyed the British pohcy of a negotiated settlement with 
his Government, it is well to understand the position of that 
country and what it stood for 

Though the Repubhc dates no farther back than the end of 
the war of 1914-18, the Slav people who were the largest part of 
Its mhabitants — the Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia — possess 
a highly respectable national pedigree They were an indepen- 
dent kmgdom m the union of western Christendom that was 
called the Holy Roman Empire John Hus, the Bohemian 
martyr, was a disciple of our own Wyclilfe and an apostle of the 
Reformation a century before Luther The cause for which he 
died was long upheld by the Czechs In the counter-Reformation 
of the seventeenth century their Protestannsm was suppressed 
and they became subject to Austria, and so remamed until war 
enabled them m 1918 to re-estabhsh then: mdependence 

There had been a remarkable revival of Czech nationalism m 
the mneteenth century It was fed at the roots of language, 
history, literature, and music, and when opportunity came the 
people were ready National mdependence was proclaimed by 
Czechs in America, m November, 1915 

Czechoslovakia was not the creation of the Versailles Con- 
ference The Czech National Council took over the government 
in Prague at the end of October, 1918, while war was stdl ragmg 
Slovakia declared its mdependence of Austria-Hungary on 
October 30, the nationahst leaders had already decided to )om 
the Czechs for the sufficient reason that their country was not 
strong enough to stand by itself and they were determined to 
break away from Himgary That was the position also of the 
Ruthenians 

But there were grave doubts about the frontieis as ultimately 
drawn The population was dangerously mixed In 1918, 
the Czechs numbered about 7,000,000, rather less than half 
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the total There were dose upon 3,000,000 Slovaks, about 
700,000 Hungarians and over half a million Ruthenians In 
the Bohemian and Moravian border districts there were over 
3,000,000 Germans At the Peace Conference, Dr Benes, who 
was the first Foreign Mmister of the new State, submitted a 
memorandum m which it was said that the system of propor- 
uonal representation would be introduced to ensure for the 
various nanonahties their full influence on all elected bodies 
Further, “the Czechoslovak Government intends to organise 
Its State by taking as the basis of the rights of the nationalities 
the prmciples applied in the constitution of the Swiss Republic ” 
This meant the adoption of a cantonal system The forecast was 
not )ustified by the event, and even when it was made it did not 
remove the apprehension of serious racial troubles Would even 
a close rephca of the Swiss model have given security to Czecho- 
slovakia? In the hght of events who doubts that when Hider 
was ready for the meal the neutral German canton would have 
been swallowed as greedily as the neutral Austria? But few 
thought in 1919 that precautions against German aggression 
were of practical importance The cantonal suggestion was 
dropped and forgotten Czechoslovakia soon accepted the 
French offer of alliance 

As he has smce recorded, Mr Lloyd George had serious mis- 
givings about the incorporation m the new State of “hundreds 
of thousands of protestmg Magyars and millions of angry Ger- 
mans ” The British Labour view at the tune was that the 
Germans in the new State ought to be given a plebiscite One 
of their leaders, the late Arthur Henderson, said 

Milhons of Germans are placed under Czechoslovakian, 
Pohsh, and Italian rule This will create irredentist poptilauons 
as considerable as those which provoked the Serbian agitation 
before the wax 

Mr ChurchiU shared these apprehensions He wrote that the 
Germans withm the Czechoslovakian boundaries “hold firmly 
together like the Ulstermen in Ireland”, to exclude them would 
“deeply and perhaps fataUy” weaken the new State, but “to 
mdude them was to affi:ont the prmaple of self-determination ” 
The new Government at Prague was energetic and efficient 
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It took over an administration m chaos But the republic 
possessed two invaluable assets its natural and mdustrial 
resources were great, and its President, T G Masaryk, had a 
genius for leadership and was entirely trusted by the Czech 
people It was he who gave the country its name and planned 
its democratic constitution with local autonomy for each of the 
five provmces The system worked well on the whole, imtial 
dif&culties were quickly overcome and the country prospered 
Czechoslovakia was one of the well-governed countries of 
Europe 

After twenty years, disaster came from the German hinge and 
Its exploitation by an outside Power It was not a new problem 
Back m the Middle Ages German traders filtered over the border 
into Bohemia or Moravia and there remamed Then numbers 
varied from century to century, and normally they caused no 
great political trouble In recent times they were stirred by the 
modem spirit of nationahsm but, so long as they weie let alone 
by the German Nazis, this did not affect them loyalty to the 
Repubhc and in the summer of 1938 there were three Germans 
m the Prague Cabmet 


CHAPTER VIII 

The Sudeten Crisis 

It was a bleak prospect for Czechoslovakia after 
Hitler’s annexation of Austria No longer could she rely on her 
strong defence line agamst Germany in the north, for it could 
now be turned by an advance across the Austrian border to the 
south Yet the Czechs still presented a brave front to the world 
Masaryk had gone, but they trusted his successor. Dr Bene§, 
to steer them safely through the perils ahead They had an 
arbitration treaty with Germany If that proved to be worthless 
there were the alhances with France and Russia They beheved 
that if Germany attacked them their alhes would come to the 
rescue, and they hoped also that, though she had no direct 
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obligation to thenij Britain would be drawn mto the war on their 
side in defence of France 

It was not till 1938 that the Germans became aggressive In 
the previous year conditions were fairly qmet Trade between 
the two countries was improving Concessions were made to 
the German nunority, and the Prime Mmister, Dr Hodia, 
admitted that m the past they had been ungenerously treated m 
the allocation of State employment There were other grievances, 
and It soon became obvious that the Czech Government ought 
to have faced the whole question of mmorities earlier and boldly 
mstead of doling out small concessions which satisfied nobody 
and stimulated appetite for more As the Nazi temper rose, the 
danger was reahsed by British and French diplomats m central 
Europe Friendly wammgs were given to the Prague Govern- 
ment by Sir Samuel Hoare when he was Foreign Secretary, and 
were renewed by his successor, Mr Eden 

Nazi complamts were grossly exaggerated Germans were 
not oppressed, and sweeping charges about ill-treatment of 
minorities were unjustifited But for outside interference, all 
substanual grievances could have been peacefully removed 
Hitler’s hatred of Czechoslovakia was fomented by her aUiances 
with France and Russia, by her prosperity and by the character 
of her statesmen Masaryk was a good as well as a great man, 
and the Fuehrer had no use for goodness When Masaryk died, 
m September, 1937, Sudeten Germans praised him for his 
efforts to estabhsh better relations between the two peoples 
But better relations were no part of Hitler’s plans Czecho- 
slovalcia was doing weU, unemployment was diminishmg, foreign 
trade growmg, there was a record output in 1937 of ooal and iron 
The army was bemg mechamsed and the northern frontier 
defences strengthened. 

Hitler was resentful and greedy After the speech of February, 
1938, m which he claimed a protectorate over ten nulhon Ger- 
mans m territory adjacent to the Reich, Dr Hodfa declared that 
the Czechs desired a peaceful setdement, but that if they were 
attacked they would defend their country to the last A more 
important statement of Czech pohcy was made a few days later 
by Dr. BeneS to Richard Keane, the Diplomatic Correspondent 
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of the Sunday Times (pubhshedmthe Sunday Times on March 8). 
It was studiously moderate and correct His reference to the 
Hitler-Schuschmgg meetmg at Berchtesgaden gave no sign of 
alarm, and he welcomed the prospect of British talks with 
Germany and Italy 

An understandmg between the Great Powers would be most 
welcome here, and would greatly ease central European diflEi- 
culties Any improvement of relations with our neighbours 
could not fail to lead to benefiaal consequences mside this 
country and generally throughout Europe 
He added that if the Great Powers reached a general settle- 
ment which required contributions from all concerned Czecho- 
slovakia would bear her share The Czechs did not forget their 
vital interest m good econoimc— and pohtical — ^relations with 
Germany Dr BeneS claimed that they had done more for the 
German and other mmormes m the State than the treaties 
required They would give information about this to their 
friends, “France and Great Britam in particular ” But 

Our treatment of the minorities and the relationship between 
the Government and the German parties here constitute an 
mtemal issue which can never be the subject of direct negotia- 
tion or discussion with a foreign Power It would not be 
a contribution to peace because such an mtervention could 
afterwards be repeated on any occasion 
This firm statement was qualified Dr BeneS declared (i) 
that for the fulfilment of the mmority treaties they held them- 
selves accountable to the League of Nauons, and ( 2 ) they 
recogmsed the moral right of Europe to take an mterest m the 
mmorities as in anjuhmg “which can be improved for the peace 
of Europe ” 

Dr Benes did not beheve war was imminent “But we are 
prepared to defend our democratic ideals — ideals nurtured m 
Paris, London, Brussels, and Washington — and our territorial 
integrity by force if necessary ” He added 

We wiU, of course, never abandon the western Powers with 
whom we are hnked by a common democracy We hope they 
wiU not abandon us We are a western country, bound to the 
evolution of western Europe 
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And he reminded all concerned that Czechoslovakia was 
“financially and economically strong and sound,” with military 
strength and mdustrial resources "second only to those of the 
Great Powers ” Moreover “our geographical position in Europe 
IS important ” 

A few days later Germany invaded Austria The promise to 
respect Czech independence followed shortly after, but it was 
then also that a rapid crescendo of interference began Konrad 
Henlem, the Sudeten chief, played up to the Fuehrer’s lead, and 
from now till the autumn there was a succession of crises each 
worse than the one before Under threats, two of the Germans 
in the Prague Cabinet resigned their seats in March and joined the 
Sudeten Party, the tlurd, a Social Democrat, also left the Cabinet, 
though he contmued to support the Government The other 
minorities— Slovaks, Ruthenians, Hungarians, Poles— began to 
exploit the situation by demandmg concessions for themselves 

While continumg their defence measures, the Czechs adopted 
precautions against “mcidents ” Throughout the country 
political demonstrations were prohibited On April 24 Henlem 
put forward the eight demands of what became known as the 
Karlsbad Programme 

1 Full equality of status for Czechs and Germans 

2 A guarantee of this equahty by the recogmtion of the 
Sudeten Germans as a legal body mcorporate 

3 Determination and legal recogmtion of the German areas 
withm the State 

4 Full self-government for the German areas 

5 Legal protection for every citizen hvmg outside the area of 
his own nationahty 

6 Removal of mjustices mflicted smee 1918, and reparation 
for damages thereby caused 

7 Recognition of the prmciple withm the German area, 

German officials , 

8 Full liberty to profess German nationahty and German 
pohtical philosophy 

Those demands were so framed that it was felt to be impossible 
to accept them at once and unconditionally It would have led 
to ilhrnttable controversy with men whose real aim, it soon 
became plain, was not setdement but unsettlement Henceforth 
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that was characteristic of ihe Sudeten agitation Outside the 
Karlsbad formulffij Henlem demanded that the Czech Govern- 
ment should tear up the alliances with France and Russia His 
purpose was not to persuade but to provoke, not to bridge the 
gulf between the two sides but to widen it The Eight Pomts 
were not meant to be a basis of discussion they must all be 
swallowed That, at any rate, was what he said m Germany and 
Czechoslovakia In London, which he visited in the mid^e of 
May, he sounded a milder note He saw Mr Churchill and 
others who were unmistakably anti-Hider, and to them he said 
the Karlsbad programme was negotiable That was for British 
consumption only he forgot it as soon as this unexplamed 
mission was over 

The first batch of municipal elections was fixed for Sunday, 
May 22 In the tense state of pubhc feehng “mcidents” were 
expected Several divisions of German troops were reported to 
be near the Saxon frontier The Czechs replied by mobihsmg 
the speciahst troops of the reserves and one year class Fronuer 
defences were manned The Biitish Ambassador m Berhn made 
inquiries at the Foreign Office there about the reported concen- 
tration of German forces Lord Hahfax, who was at Oxford, 
returned to London, where a serious view was taken of the situa- 
tion' In the evenmg, the French Foreign OflSce issued a state- 
ment to the effect that if the Germans crossed the Czech frontier 
France would at once go to the defence of her ally The elections 
passed off quietly and the Germans angrily denied that they had 
made any preparations for attack But the reports were still 
widely beheved Hitler was mcensed by newspaper comment 
that the Germans had been held back by British and French 
protests and Czech defensive measures In Berlm, the Czech 
Mmister was told that no attack on Czechoslovakia was im- 
mment, but that unless she changed her policy Germany would 
go to the rescue of the Sudeten districts Goebbels said, months 
afterwards, that Hitler decided on May 28 to “setde the Sudeten 
problem this year” and began to make his preparations 
accordingly 

Henlem, it was noted, disappeared durmg those few exciting 
days When he returned, on the Monday (May 23), he saw Dr 
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HodSa and demanded immediate demobilisation The Czechs 
were not intimidated, and a week later decrees were issued that 
the whole population up to the age of sixty were to undergo 
military training At the same time, conciliatory measures were 
considered by the Cabmet, notably a proposed Nationalities 
Statute designed to remove minority grievances On two points 
the Government was firm it would not agree to the establish- 
ment of a legislative Parhament for the Sudeten areas, nor would 
It allow the Germans there to have complete control of the 
pohce 

Feelmg was runnmg high Day after day, German newspapers 
gave prommence to reports of frontier “incidents” which were 
mostly mvented or grossly exaggerated The British and French 
Governments watched events with growmg anxiety and gave 
their advice both m Prague and m Berlm The Czechs were urged 
to beware of “incidents”, the Germans were told that if European 
peace was to be mamtamed a settlement in Czechoslovakia was 
urgently important Two ofiScial British observers arrived in 
Prague on June 9 Henlem, the day before, had presented 
demands which embodied the points in the Karlsbad pro- 
gramme put forward m April, and the first of a series of con- 
ferences between Czech Mmisters and Sudeten leaders was 
held on June 14 Results were disappointmg, in a few weeks 
there was deadlock 

The British Government then, the French concurring, per- 
suaded Lord Runciman to go to Prague as mediator The 
announcement was generally approved Lord Runciman had 
long been one of the ablest men m British public hfe, his calm 
and judicial temper mspired confidence Arriving m Prague 
on August 3, he set himself to win the trust of both sides 
There was early complamt that he gave most attention to the 
Henleimsts, but a true reply to this is that they needed most 
attention A few days before his arrival the Government had 
pubhshed an outlme of the Nationahties Statute It contamed 
provisions for securing equality in the treatment of all sections 
of the population, but the Government refused to break up 
“historic provmces” or to recogmse “language frontiers ” 
The Henlemists rejected the proposals even as a basis for 
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negotiauon They also re)ected the offer of important 
administrative posts 

Agam there was deadlock Lord Runciman suggested that 
the German districts should have self-government on the Swiss 
cantonal model, and Mr Ashton-Gwatkm of the British Foreign 
Office flew to London with the Prague Government’s proposals 
for that The situation was worsenmg day by day There was 
gun-runnmg from Germany Henlem' pubhcly advised his 
followers to “resort to self-defence to put an end to the provoca- 
tions of Marxist and irresponsible Czech elements ” That he 
had come under the direction of Hitler there was now no doubt 
So, when Mr Ashton-Gwatkm returned with Lord Halifax’s 
approval of the cantonal plan. Lord Runciman suggested to 
Henlem that he should submit it to Hitler This he did, seemg 
the Fuehrer on September i and 2 At the same time the plan 
was communicated to Henlem’s colleagues, Kundt and Sebe- 
kowsky, by President BeneS It went so far m meeting the Ger- 
man mmority’s demands that negotiation on it could not decently 
be refused Besides ftfll regional autonomy, it mcluded a 
Government loan of 700 milli on Czech crowns to industries m 
the German areas But an excuse was soon found for breakmg 
off negotiations even on these liberal terms. On September 8, 
there was a Henlemist demonstration to demand the release of 
men who had been put m gaol for gun-runnmg and other treason- 
able acts A mounted policeman, whose bridle was seized by one 
of the demonstrators, struck him a light blow with a ridmg whip 
The Henleimsts pretended that this was so outrageous that they 
could no longer discuss the best reform proposals ever submitted 
to them 

Riots broke out m the Sudeten areas, the atrocity stories m the 
German newspapers became more sensational, Czech opmion 
hardened agamst further concessions On September 10 BeneS 
broadcast an appeal for peace Two days later, at Nuremberg, 
Hitler called Bene§ a liar, demanded seffi-detemunation for the 
Sudetens and pronused them the support of the Reich Worse 
riots followed m the German border districts and many people 
were killed Lord Runcunan was told by Henlemist leaders that 
the Karlsbad programme was cancelled and replaced by Hitler’s 
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Niiremburg speech Convinced that his role of mediatoi was 
played out, and that the problem was no longer an internal one, 
he returned to London on September i6 He had come very 
near to success m a most difficult mission, but he felt now that 
further negotiation had been made impossible by the Henlemists 
Yet the problem remamed, more dangerous than ever Henlem 
had fled to Germany and was demandmg annexation of the 
Sudeten areas Hitler’s army was ready for action. Before 
leavmg Prague, Lord Runciman advised the Czech Government 
that the prmciple of self-determmation should be applied to the 
districts in which Germans were a majority 


CHAPTER IX 

France's Unreadiness 

Throughout the summer of 1938 it was the 
Spanish Civil War that most excited the Parhamentary Opposi- 
tion and Its supporters m the country Already it was hardening 
anti-Chamberlain feeling mto personal animus It was not 
generally understood, on this side of the Channel, that m its 
deahngs with Czechoslovakia the Government was actmg m close 
harmony with the French Attempts to bring about a settlement 
were made on our mitiative because, havmg no special treaty 
obligations and no alhances m central Europe, we could better 
take the role of mediator But the French, bound by treaty to 
defend the Czechs agamst aggression, encouraged and supported 
our Government’s action, indeed without such support there 
could have been no Runciman Mission to Prague 
When Parhament adjourned for the long recess at the end of 
July, the Labour and Liberal Oppositions, thmkmg mainly of 
Spam, were still accusmg the Government of complaisance to 
the Dictators Relations with one of them, it happened, were at 
that time stramed Mussolmi was angry about continual delay 
m bringmg the Anglo-Italian agreement into operanon, Chamber- 
lam agam told the House of Commons that it would not become 
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effective until the Italians began to withdraw their “volunteers” 
from Spam But Hitler was in one of his rare moods of benevo- 
lence to Bntam On July 19, the King and Queen went on a 
State visit to Pans, and on the morning of that day the Fuehrer’s 
political ADC, Wiedemann, called on Lord Halifax with a 
message of goodwill from his master He said Hitler sincerely 
wished for better relations with this country and believed 
there were no differences that should separate the two 
peoples Wiedemann repeated these assurances to Chamber- 
lain and they were confirmed by von Dirksen, the German 
Ambassador 

The pose of friendship was short-hved German mihtary 
preparations were now on a vast scale Reservists had been 
called up, second year recruits remamed with the colours beyond 
the time at which they should have returned to their homes, and 
forced labour was being used to complete defences on tlie French 
border As Chamberlam afterwards pomted out, these measures 
suggested that the Germans were detcrmmed on a setdement of 
the Sudeten question by the autumn On mstrucnons from 
London, Su Nevile Henderson told the German Government 
that their mihtary preparations would be mterpreted as a threat 
to Czechoslovakia, would spread alarm m Europe, and might 
prevent the resumpuon of Anglo-German conversations The 
modification of German mihtary measures was suggested 
Ribbentrop, m reply, refused to discuss the matter Upon this 
Sir John Simon, on August 27 at Lanark, repeated the Prime 
Mmister’s declaration of March 24 which was, m effect, that if 
France were mvolved m war with Germany because she went 
to the aid of the Czechs, Bntam would be on the side of France 
Sir Nevile Henderson, who returned to Berlm on August 31 after 
a visit to London, was instructed to give that information to 
Ribbentrop m a “personal and most urgent message ” At 
Nuremburg, a few days later he was commumcatmg it to all and 
simdry In his Failure of a Mission he says 

I had two long conveisations with Goermg, fhiee with 
Goebbels, one wi 5 i Ribbentrop, two or three with Neurath, 
half a dozen with Weizsacker I conveyed, besides, an endless 
series of warmngs to a host of other Nazi peisonalmes of 
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scarcely less note, the cmnnlative effect of which, since talking 

there was almost the eqmvalent of broadcasting, I hoped would 

be useful 

With Hitler at Nuremberg, Henderson “merely exchanged 
banalities in tlie midst of my diplomatic colleagues ” He felt 
that if, in the excitement of the great party rally, the warning he 
had given to others had been addressed to the Fuehrer it would 
probably have produced one of the brain-storms which left him 
for a tune unapproachable and impervious to reason But there 
can be no quesuon that the British Government’s position had 
become Imown to him 

In one vital respect, it was not plain to our own people The 
British Government’s declarations were understood and generally 
approved They had made no commitment, and admitted no 
obligation, to go to war to prevent the separation of the Sudeten 
districts from Czechoslovafaa Yet nearly everyone here under- 
stood that if peace-makmg efforts failed and Germany used force 
agamst her neighbour, France would be drawn mto the war and 
Britam would fight by her side 

The Trades Umon Congress met at Blackpool in the first 
week of September and its General Council issued a manifesto 
It declared that we were on the brink of war, that the fate of the 
world was involved m the threat to Czechoslovakia and that the 
British Government should umte with the French and Russians 
m resistance to the demands made on the Czech Government 
The Labour leaders had not reahsed that neither French Labour 
nor the French Government then desired united acuon on that 
basis What the French Sociahsts and trade uniomsts thought, 
or did not think, the British Labourists discovered a week or two 
later when French representatives of workmg-class pohtical 
orgamsations came to a conference with them in London The 
visitors were not fully agreed among themselves but as a body 
they were not prepared to put pressure on their Government to 
risk war m order to preserve the mtegrity of Czechoslovakia 
No plan of jomt action with the British Labour orgamsations 
could be formulated The French knew they were not ready 
for war 

The views of the British and French press in the early days of 
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September presented a strikmg contrast ^ In this country The 
Times stood almost alone m suggesting (on September 7) settle- 
ment by the cession of the Sudeten districts to Germany It is 
true that on August 27 the wedsly New Statesman, organ of 
Socialist mteUectualSj had taken much the same Ime If, it said, 
settlement m Czechoslovakia could not be reached on the basis 
of existmg boundaries, “the question of frontier revision, difficult 
though it IS, should at once be tackled The strategical value of 
the Bohemian fiontier should not be made the occasion of a 
world war We should not guarantee the status quo ” Little i 
notice was taken of this, but The Times article provoked a! 
storm and no newspaper of standing supported it Yet manyj 
French newspapers favoured the German minority claims and > 
blamed the Czech Government for reluctance to make adequate ^ 
concessions Neither m the press nor among pohticians did 
differences about Czechoslovakia run on party lines Sociahsts 
and trade umomsts showed sharply conflicting tendencies No 
rallymg cry came from the Government 

France’s obligation to defend the Czechs agamst aggression 
was written m the treaty and had been repeated m a hundred 
speeches In pubhc there was no withdrawal from that com- 
mitment But the French Government did not meet the German 
show of force with adequate counter-measures This was the ^ 
more suxprismg to those who were unaware of France’s unpre - 1 
paredness for war, because failure to support the Czechs would 
mean the abandonment of what was left of her European 
alliances The French newspapers had created, m Pans especially, ' 
a state of feehng m which resolute action agamst German aggres- 1 
Sion became almost impossible A close observer of French i 
affairs who came to London for a few days at this time spoke of ’ 
the malaise from which Pans was suffermg “People talk there,’’ 
he said, “as if France has become, or is becoming, a second-class \ 
Power It IS a real tonic to come to London ” ^ 

There was certamly no malaise here The threat of war was 
very disconcertmg, for the country’s mihtary preparations were 
notoriously madequate, but pubhc opimon was steady and 

’■ The attitude of the French press to the Czech crisis is dcscnbed in 
Chapters XI and XII of France and Munich, by Alexander Werth 
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nobody could say that we had provoked conflict The Govern- 
ment knew Its nund To a friend who called on him as the crisis 
was boihng up on Saturday, September lo, Chamberlam 
warmly repudiated the report in one newspaper of a midnight 
decision of the Cabmet that if Germany marched agamst Czecho- 
slovakia Britam would at once be at war on the side of the 
Czechs He said there had been no such decision — and no 
midmght meeting 

“Yet,” said the visitor, “if there is war we should be drawn m ” 

“Yes,” the Prime Mmister replied, “we should be drawn in, 
because we could not stand aside if ±e security of France were 
imperilled Hitler must know that our Ambassador has made it 
p lain to aU his chief Mimsters ” 

This was at the end of a week durmg which the outlook had 
darkened day by day It was on the followmg Monday, at 
Nuremberg, that Hider demanded self-determination and 
promised the Sudetens the support of the Reich The British 
and French Governments received information immediately 
afterwards that the German army was ready to strike At once, 
there were inquiries from London — ^what did the French 
Government propose to do? The reply left no room for doubt 
France was not then going to fulfil her treaty obligation to go to 
the defence of the Czechs A meetmg of the French Cabmet on 
the Tuesday mornmg was followed by the announcement that 
“more reserves may be called up ” That was aU The Czechs 
had already rejected the German demand for cession of the 
Sudeten areas 

The position was one of the utmost gravity, and it was unfore- 
seen Little more than three months before, the French Govern- 
ment had pubhdy declared that they would go to the aid of 
Czechoslovakia if her territory was mvaded by Germany. 
French Mmisters knew that if they were involved m war on that 
issue full British support would at once be given Russia, which 
I was pledged to support the Czechs if France did, could not 
intervene with effect unless her forces were allowed to cross 
Rumama If the Czechs resisted attack. Hitler would not be 
content with the Sudeten areas, his armies would occupy the 
whole country Agamst that, the moral sense of Europe would 
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revolt France, compromised and unprepared, would feel that 
honour compelled her to mtervene, British pubhc opmion would 
not be restrained by our own unpreparedness, and we also would 
be drawn mto the war — both Poweis unready, while Germany 
was fully prepaie'd and flushed with victory, for she would have 
overrun Czedioslovakia before Anglo-French action could have 
any effect 

That was tlie situauon when Chamberlam decided to address 
himself personally to the Fuehrer He communicated his in- 
tention to the French Government, of course, and they agreed 
Accordmgly, on the evenmg of Wednesday, September 14, he 
sent the foUowmg message to Hitler 

In view of maeasmgly critical situation, I propose to come 
over at once to see you with a view to trying to find peaceful 
solution I propose to come across by air and am ready to 
start to-morrow Please mdicate earhest tune at which you 
can see me and suggest place for meetmg Should be grateful 
for very early reply 

Hitler rephed at once that he was ready to meet the Prime 
Mimster, and announcement was made die same evenmg that 
Chamberlam would go to Germany on the morrow It was a 
departure from the conventions that was umversally acclaimed 
The welcome given to it was specially warm m the Dommions 
and America Mi Mackenzie Kmg, the Prime Mmister of 
Canada, expressed the deep satisfacuon with which he and his 
Cabmet colleagues had heard the news “I am sure,” he said, 
“the whole Canadian people will warmly approve this far- 
seemg and truly noble action on the part of Mr Chamberlain 
Direct personal contact is the most effecuve means of clearmg 
away the tension and misunderstandmgs that have marked the 
course of events m Europe m recent months Mr Chamberlam 
has taken the right step 

French opimon, official and unofficial, supported the Prune ^ 
Mmister’s action M Daladier at once made it deai that his 
Government approved Indeed, he dauned some credit for the 
visit to the Fuehrer, saying that he “took the mitiative to estab- 
lish a personal and duect contact with Mr Chamberlam, with 
the object of e xamining with him the possibility of adopting an 
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exceptional procedure” The Sociahst leader, jyi Blum, was 
unstinted m admiration “Mr Chamberlam’s resolution,” he 
said, “will stir the imagina tion of the world and that means a 
great deal In his will for peace, he is showmg a noble 
audacity ” 

At home the Prime Minister’s imtiative was approved even by 
the stoutest critics of his foreign pohcy His decision, said the 
Labour Party organ, the Daily Hetald, had the quality of dramatic 
mtervention which was needed at the moment “It is an effort 
to stave off a war which has seemed to be growmg dreadfully 
near and, as such, it must win the sympathy of opmion every- 
where, irrespective of party It cuts through the normal pro- 
cedure of diplomacy at a time when somettung going beyond 
such methods had become essential ” 


CHAPTER X 

Berchtesgaden 

Chamberlain had three meetings with hitler 
within a fortnight — at Berchtesgaden on September 15, at 
Godesberg on September 22 and 23, at Munich on September 2^ 
Fierce controversy began soon afterwards, but during those 
fifteen days the sympathy and goodwill of his own people and of 

I the best elements m the population of the civilised world were 
with him to an extent without parallel Even in Germany the 
people cheered him wherever he appeared At home, where 
nobody wanted war, his efforts to avert it were watched from day 
to day with earnest prayers for his success 
He was fiymg for the first time when he went by air to Munich, 
on the way to Berchtesgaden on Thursday, September 15 Sir 
Horace Wilson and Mr W Strang of the Foreign Office were 
with him At Munich they were met by Sir Nevile Henderson. 
They went on by tram to Berchtesgaden where, after tea, the 
Prime Minister conferred with Hitler for three hours Dr 
Schmidt, the Fuehrer’s mterpreter was with them, and no one 
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else Most people had expected that the conference would be 
resumed next day, and the announcement m the evenmg that 
Chamberlam would leave for home the next morning was at first 
mterpreted as an admission of failure It was not so Hitler had 
raised questions which must be submitted to the Cabinet 
The position was worse than the Prune Mmister had expected 
As he afterwards said m the House of Commons 

Hitler had made up his min d that the Sudeten Germans 
must have the right of self-deteruunation and of returrung, 
if they wished, to the Reich If they could not achieve this by 
their own efforts, he said, he would assist them to do so, and he 
declaied categorically that rather than wait he would be 
prepared to risk a world war. 

At one pomt (Chamberlam reported) he complained of 
Briush threats agamst him, to which I rephed that he must 
distmgmsh between a threat and a wammg, and that he might 
have just cause of complamt if I allowed him to thmk that m 
no circumstances would this country go to war with Germany 
when, m fact, there were conditions m which such a contin- 
gency might ^rise So strongly did I get the impression that 
the Chancellor was contemplatmg an immediate mvasion of 
Czechoslovakia that I asked him why he had allowed me to 
travel all that way, smce I was evidently wasting my tune 
Hitler thereupon said thdt if he could have— “there and then” | 
—an assurance that the British Government accepted the prm- ! 
ciple of self-determmation he would be ready to discuss ways , 
and means of carrymg it out, but if no such assurance could be,' 
given It was of no use to continue the conversations The Prune, 
Mmister then undertook to consult the Cabmet on condition that, 
meantime, Germany would refram firom active hostihties Hitler 
gave an assurance to that effect, provided that his hand was not, 
forced by events m Czechoslovakia 
After a sixteen-hour day on the Thursday, Chamberlam flew 
back to London on the Friday and was m conference with some 
of his colleagues before dinner That day, also. Lord Runciman 
returned from Prague and there was a prehmmary talk with him 
Later m the evenmg the Prune Mmister reported to the Bung 
On Saturday the Cabmet sat for five hours, and deferred formal 
conclusions till the arrival of the French Premier and Foreign 
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Minister, M Daladier and M Bonnet, who came to London on 
±e Sunday Their conference was continued till after midnight 
The communique then issued said the two Governments were 
“m complete agieement as to the pohcy to be adopted with a 
view to promotmg a peaceful solution of the Czechoslovak 
question ” Further, the hope was expressed that thereafter “it 
would be possible to consider a more general settlement m the 
interests of European peace ” 

These generalities revealed nothing, but it soon leaked out that 
the demand for self-determmation had been conceded This 
meant the cession to Germany of the border districts m which 
more than half the population was German 
Labour at once began to protest Mr Herbert Morrison, Mr 
Dalton, and Sir Walter Citrine interviewed the Prime Mimster 
and afterwards reported to the National Council of Labour 
The Council thereupon issued a manifesto which declared that 
It had “heard with dismay of the reported proposals for the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia under the brutal threat of 
force by Nazi Germany, and without prior consultation with the 
Czech Government ” It would be “a shameful betrayal of a. 
peaceful and a democratic people ” It was now that the authors 
of this manifesto learned that the representatives of French 
Labour and Soaahst organisations, whom they had mvited to 
London, were not in agreement with them The feehng on the 
Opposition side here had been that our Government was press- 
mg the reluctant French to overbear the Czechs and compel 
concessions 

No time was lost m commumcatmg to the Czechoslovak 
Government the terms of what became known as the Anglo- 
French Plan Agreed m London on Sunday night, September 1 8, 
the proposals were presented m Prague on the following day 
In view of recent events it was said 

We are both convmced that the pomt has now been reached 
where the further mamtenance withm the boundaries of the 
Czechoslovak State of the districts mainly inhabited by 
Sudeten Deutsch cannot, m fact, contmue any longer without 
imperilhng the mterests of Czechoslovakia herself and of 
European peace In the light of these considerations, both 
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Governments have been compelled to the conclusion that the 
mamtenance of peace and the safety of Czechoslovakia’s vital 
mterests cannot effectively be assured unless these areas are 
now transferred to the Reich 

The Note went on to suggest that Sudeten districts with over 
50 per cent of German inhabitants should be transferred to the 
Reich without a plebiscite Such adjustments of frontiers as 
became necessary should be decided by some mternational 
body, includmg a Czech representative The transfer of smaller 
areas based on a higher percentage would not meet the case 
If they concurred in these proposals the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment would be entitled to ask for some assurance of their future 
security Recogmsmg this, the British Government, “as a 
contribution to the pacification of Europe,” would be prepared 
to jom in an international guarantee of the new boundaries 
agamst unprovoked aggression on condition that such guarantee 
was accepted in plaqe of existmg treaues which mvolved 
“reciprocal obhgations of a mihtary character ” 

The Czech Government were not ready to accept such con-J 
ditions Instead, they proposed that the whole dispute should* 
go to arbitration They were entitled to do this, for diere was an 
arbitration treaty between Germany and Czechoslovakia, but 
they knew it would not be used and m invokmg it they were 
playmg desperately for time and position The British and 
French Governments also knew that arbitration had no chance 
Their Mimsters m Prague told President Benes so and impressed 
on him the serious consequences of refusal to cede the Sudetenj 
districts 

Cession had been regarded as mevitable by some experienced 
diplomats m central Europe before the crisis reached its peak 
Lord Runciman advised it, first to the Czech Government and 
then to the British Prime Mmister When he went to Prague he 
was free to obtam informauon m his own way and to draw his 
own conclusions His report was m the form of a letter to the 
Prime Mmister which is printed fully in the White Paper, 
Correspondence Respecting Czechoslovakia (September, 1938) 
T his report is dated September 21, after the week-end con- 
ference of British and French Mmisters, but its purport was 
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known earlier to the Cabinet It is convenient to give an outline 

of It here 

When Lord Runcunan arrived in Prague, early in August, the 
constitutional pioblem was one of the provision of some degree 
of Home Rule for the Sudeten Germans the question of self- 
determmation had not arisen m an acute form Loid Runciman’s 
opmion was that it need not and ought not to have arisen The 
basis for negotiations communicated to him on September 6 by 
the Czech (^vemment “embodied almost all the requirements 
of the Karlsbad Eight Points, and with a httle clarification and 
extension could have been made to cover them m their entirety 
Negotiations should have been resumed at once on this favour- 
able and hopeful basis, but litde doubt remams m my mind that 
the very fact that they were so favourable operated agamst their 
chances with the more extreme membeis of the Sudeten German 
party ” Further, when negotiations had been resumed Lord 
Runciman was convmced that “inadents were provoked and 
msngated on the nth September and, with greater effect, after 
Herr Hitler’s speech on the i2th September ” This agam 
stopped the negotiations and the Sudeten leaders presented new 
and larger demands These the Czech Government were “pre- 
pared to accept on the sole condition that a representative of 
the party came to Prague to discuss how order should be mam- 
tamed ” Henlem refused this condition and the two sides did 
not meet again Thus, as Lord Runciman says in his report 
Responsibihty for the final break must, m my opimon, rest 
upon Herr Herdem and Herr Frank, and upon those of them 
supporters mside and outside the country who were urgmg 
them to extreme and unconsututional action 
I have much S3mipathy, however, with the Sudeten case 
It IS a hard thmg to be ruled by an ahen race, and I have been 
left with the impression that Czechoslovak rule m the Sudeten 
areas for the last twenty years, though not actively oppressive 
and certainly not “terroristic,” has been marked by tactlessness, 
lack of understandmg, petty Intolerance and discrimmation 
to a pomt where the resentment of the German population 
was mevitably movrng m the direction of revolt The Sudeten 
Germans felt, too, that m the past they had been given many 
promises by the Czechoslovak Government, but that htde or 
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no action had followed these promises This experience had 
mduced an attitude of unveiled mistrust of the leading 
Czech statesmen I cannot say how far this mistrust is 
merited or unmerited, but it certainly exists, with the result 
that, however concihatory their statements, they mspire no 
confidence in the minds of the Sudeten popdation 
Moreover, the Sudeten Germans were the largest mmority m 
the country they were, mdeed, the largest of the many parties in 
the State Parhament Yet they could always be out-voted, and 
this made some of them feel that constitutional action was useless 
for them And there were local uxitations too many Czech 
police m the German-speaking districts, Czech firms favoured 
m the allocation of State contracts. State work and rehef for 
Czechs more readily allowed than for Germans, the encourage- 
ment of Czech agriculturists to settle m the middle of German’ 
populations 

I beheve these complamts to be m the main justified, said 
Lord Runciman Even as late as the time of my Mission, 
I could find no readmess on the part of the Czechoslovak 
Government to remedy them on anythmg hire an adequate 
scale AH these, and o±er gnevances, were mtensified by the 
reactions of the economic crisis on the Sudeten mdustries 
which form so important a part of the life of the people Not 
unnaturally, the Government were blamed for die resultmg 
impoverishment 

For many reasons, therefoie, mcludmg the above, the 
feehng among the Sudeten Germans until about three or four 
years ago was one of hopelessness But the rise of Nazi Ger- 
many gave them new hope I regard their turmng for help 
towards their kmsmen and their evenmal desire to jom th6 
Reich, as a natural development m the circumstances 

At the time of my arrival, the more moderate Sudeten 
leaders stiU desired a sctdement withm the frontiers of the 
Czechoslovak State They reahsed what war would mean m 
the Sudeten area, which would itself be the mam battiefield 
Both nationally and mtemationally such a settlement would 
have been an easier solution than territorial transfer I did my 
best to promote it, and up to a pomt with some success, but 
even so not without nusgivmg as to whether, when agreement 
was reached, it could ever be carried out without givmg rise 
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tp a new crop of suspicions, controveisies, accusations and 
counter-accusations I felt that any such arrangements would 
have been temporary, not lastmg 

Lord Runciman went on to suggest action to overcome what he 
beheved to be the very real danger of civil war It had become 
self-evident to him that “those frontier districts between Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany where the Sudeten population is in an 
important majority should be given full right of self-detemunation 
at once Any kind of plebiscite would be a formality m such 
areas, and delay would be dangerous 

I consider, therefore, that these frontier districts should at 
once be transferred from Czechoslovakia to Germany, and, 
further, that measures for their peaceful transfer, mcludmg 
the provision of safeguards for the populanon durmg the 
transfer period, should be arranged forthwith by agreement 
between the two Governments i 

In other areas, “where the German majority is not so important,” 
Lord Runcunan recommended local autonomy within the 
&ontiers of the Czechoslovak Repubhc on the Imes of the Fourth 
Plan, modified so as to meet the new conditions brought about 
by the transfer of the preponderantly German areas 
From this, Lord Runciman passed to “the pohtical side of the 
problem, which is concerned with the question of the mtegrity 
and security of the Czechoslovak Repubhc As he saw it, the 
question was one of removing a centre of mtense political friction 
:&om the middle of Europe 

^ For this purpose it is necessary permanently to provide that 
the Czechoslovak State should live at peace with all her neigh- 
bours and that her pohcy, mternal and external, should be 
directed to that end Just as it is essential for the mternational 
position of Switzerland that her pohcy should be entirely 
neutral, so an analogous pohcy is necessary for Czecho- 
slovakia— not only for her own future existence but for the 
peace of Europe In order to achieve this, I recommend 
(i) That those parties and persons m Czechoslovakia who 
have been dehberately encouragmg a pohcy antagonistic to 
Czechoslovakia’s nei^bours should be forbidden by the 
Czechoslovak Government to continue then: agitations, and 
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that, if necessary, legal measures should be tahen to brmg such 
agitations to an end 

(2) That the Czechoslovak Government should so remodel 
her foreign relations as to give assurances to her neighbours 
that she will m no circumstances attack them or enter mto any 
aggressive action agamst them arismg from obligations to other 
States 

(3) That the prmcipal Powers, actmg m the mterests of the 
peace of Europe, should give to Czechoslovakia guarantees of 
assistance m case of unprovoked aggiession against her 

(4) That a commercial treaty on preferential terms should 
be negotiated between Germany and Czechoslovakia if this 
seems advantageous to the economic mterests of the two 
countries 

The reader will have noticed that Lord Runciman advised 
the immediate cession to Germany of those frontier districts in 
which there was “an important majority” of Germans 

Such was the position on the eve of the Prime Minister’s 
second meetmg with Hitler The Fuehrer had demanded 
acceptance of the principle of self-deteimmation for the Sudeten 
districts Lord Runciman had advised it (with qualifications that 
were soon swept aside) The British and French Cabmets had 
accepted it In France, as we have shown, pubhc opimon was 
predommantly m favour of it— and overwhelmingly against 
makmg it a war issue In Britam sympathy was with the Czechs, 
and the German threat of force was loathed But there was no 
thought of war except m support of France who, it was still 
believed by the British public, would go to the aid of the Czechs 
Our Government now knew better In the circumstances 
then existing France would not fight Chamberlain knew that 
before he went to Berchtesgaden 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Qodesberg Deadlock 

\^ITH THE KNOWLEDGE THAT THE PRIME MINISTER 
would pay a second visit to Germany, there was general con- 
fidence that peace would be mamtained The Prague Govern- 
ment accepted the Anglo-French plan But Hitler’s natural 
reaction to this was to put up his terms when Chamberlam 
met him on Thursday, September 22 , at the Rhmeland town of 
Godesberg The Prime Alimster was accompanied by Sir 
WiUiam Malkm of the Foreign Office and Sir Horace Wilson 
Sir Ncvile Henderson again met them in Germany Their hotel 
was separated by the Rhme from Hitler’s headquarters 
Chamberlam had expected to resume the discussion at the 
pomt on which it was adjourned at Berchtesgaden Hitler then 
demanded self-determmation for the Sudeten Germans and 
promised that no provocative action would be taken by him while 
the question was bemg submitted to the Cabinet m London 
Chamberlam now told him that self-determmation had been 
accepted by Britam and France — ^and by the Government of 
Czechoslovakia Arrangements for maiung the transfer of 
territory and for delimitmg the final frontier had been worked 
out These were explamed to Hitler who was also mformed 
of the proposed guarantee agamst unprovoked aggression on 
Czechoslovakia He replied that he would not jom m the 
guarantee unless other Powers, mcludmg Italy, did so 
The Prime Munster then asked him whether he would con- 
■^ude a pact of non-aggression with the new Czechoslovakia 
5 ^ot while other mmormes there were unsatisfied, the Fuehrer 
jrephed The Anglo-French proposed arrangements for the 
tj^ansfer of territory he rejected as dilatory He insisted on 
nnmediate cession, charged the Czechs with oppressmg and 
tororismg the Sudetens, and submitted his own fresh proposals 
|lh these there was at that stage no time-hmit, but action was to 
b|e swift the German flag must fly over the Sudeten districts 
withm a few days 
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This, as Chamberlain afterwards informed the House of 
Commons, was a new and totally unexpected situation At 
Berchtesgaden he was told that, if the prmciple of self-determina- 
tion was accepted. Hitler would discuss with him the ways and 
means of carrying it out 

He told me afterwards that he never for one moment sup- 
posed that I should be able to come back and say that the 
prmciple was accepted I do not want hon members to think 
he was deliberately deceiving me — I do not thinlt so for one 
moment— but I expected that when I got to Godesberg I had 
only to discuss quietly with him the proposals that I had 
brought with me, and it was a profound shock to me when I 
was told at the beg innin g of the conversation that these pro- 
posals were not acceptable, and that they were to be replaced 
by other proposals of a kmd which I had not contemplated 
at all 

So, his mind "full of foreboding,” he withdrew to consider 
overmght what he should do First, however, he secured from 
Hitler an extension of the Berchtesgaden assurance that he would 
not move his troops while negotiations were pendmg On his 
part, Chamberlam promised to ask the Czech Government to 
avoid action which might provoke “mcidents ” 

In view of the diflaculty of talkmg through an mterpreter, and 
not sure that what he had said up to then had been completely 
understood, he sent a letter to Hitler eaily next morning — Fiiday 
In this he said he was wilhng to put to the Czech Government 
the Fuehrer’s proposals as to the transfer of territory He saw no 
need to hold plebiscites m the bulk of the areas concerned, those 
whose population was ptedommantly German But he saw 
difficulty m the proposal that such areas should immediately be 
occupied by German troops 

I recogmse the difficulty of conducting a lengthy mvestiga- 
tion under existing conditions, and doubtless the plan you 
propose would, if it were acceptable, provide an immediate 
easmg of the tension But I do not thmk you have reahsed the 
impossibility of my agreemg to put forward any plan unless 
I have reason to suppose that it will be considered by public 
opmion in my country, in France and, mdeed, in the world 
generally, as carrymg out the prmciples already agreed upon 

6 
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in an orderly fashion and fiee from the tlireat of force I am 
sure that an attempt to occupy forthwith by German troops 
aieas which will become part of the Reich at once m principle 
and very shortly afterwards by formal delimitation, would be 
condemned as an unnecessary display of force 
Even if I felt it right to put this proposal to the Czech 
Government, I am convinced, that they would not regard it 
as being in the spirit of the arrangement which we and the 
French Government urged them to accept and which they 
have accepted In the event of German troops moving into the 
areas as you propose, there is no doubt that the Czech Govern- 
ment would have no option but to older their forces to resist, 
and this would mean die destruction of the basis upon which 
you and I a week ago agreed to work together, namely, an 
orderly settlement of this question rathei than a settlement by 
the use of foice 

Chamberlam went on to suggest as an alternative to the 
Fuehrer’s plan that, if the Czech Government agreed, the 
policmg of certam areas, pending formal transfer to the Reich, 
rmght be done by the Sudeten Germans themselves, or by forces 
already m ejtistence, possibly acting under neutral supervision 
He added “The Czech Government cannot, of course, withdraw 
their forces, nor can they be expected to withdraw the State police, 
so long as they are faced with the prospect of forcible invasion ” 
Hitler’s reply was not received till the middle of the afternoon 
In temper and substance it was a disagreeable contrast to the 
Prime Mimster’s quiet, reasoned statement It opened with a 
violent attack on the Czechs The Germans and people of other 
nationalities in Czechoslovakia had been tortured, economically 
destroyed, demed the right of self-determmation The powers 
of the State had been employed “ruthlessly and barbaricaUy”, 
and "England and France had never made an endeavour to alter 
this situauon ” But he— Hitler— had declared to the German 
Reich on February 22 that Germany would “take the mitiative 
m puttmg an end to any further oppression of these Germans ” 
He had repeated this at the recent party congress at Nuremberg 
In recent weeks the brutahty of the Czech Government had 
become madness, withm a few weeks 120,000 Germans had 
been driven out of the country 
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All this was about on a level with the scare reports which 
German papers had been printmg for many weeks It would not 
stand examination But Hitler appeared to be moved to the depths 
of his being “This situation,” he said, “is unbearable, and wdl 
now be terminated by me ” Recognition of the principle of self- 
determmation was not enough he was mterested only in its 
realisation “I can only emphasise to your Excellency that these 
Sudeten Germans are not coming back to the German Reich m 
view of the gracious or benevolent sympathy of other nations, but 
on the ground of their own will, based on the right of self- 
determination of the nations, and of the irrevocable decision of 
the German Reich to give effect to this will ” 

Hitler claimed credit for fairness in “allowing” plebiscites 
and revision of frontiers according to the result The plebisates 
might take place under the control either of mtemational com- 
missions or of a mixed German-Czech conmussion, and German 
troops would be withdrawn from disputed ftontier districts 
durmg tlie plebiscites if the Czechs would also withdraw their 
forces But the territory belonged to Germany and could not 
be left without the protection of the Reich “No international 
power or agreement would have the right to take precedence over 
German right ” The Sudeten Germans could not mamtam 
order because they had not been allowed to develop a pohtical 
organisation that would enable them to do it The protection of 
the Reich must be given at once “Your Excellency assures me 
that It is now impossible for you to propose such a plan to your 
own Government May I assure you for my part that it is impos- 
sible for me to justify any other attimde to the German people ” 

He mispmsted the Czechs they had agreed to the transfer of 
Sudeten Germans to the Reich o^y m the hope of gainmg time 
Experience had taught him to assume the msmcerity of Czech 
assurances Other nationalities m Czechoslovakia could say the 
same “In any event, Germany, if— as now appears to be the 
case — ^it should find it impossible to have the clear rights of 
Germans m Czechoslovakia accepted by way of negotiation, is 
detemuned to exhaust the other possibilities which then alone 
remam open to her ” 

The Prime Mimster sent a curt reply to that ill-tempered 
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eflusion He was still ready, m his capacity as intermediary, 
to put Hitler’s proposals befoie the Czech Government and, 
accordmgly, asked to be supplied with a memorandum which 
set them out and a map showmg the area to be transferred, 
subject to the result of the plebiscite Meantime he again asked 
for an assurance that no action would be taken to prejudice any 
fuither mediation that might be possible For the rest 

Since the acceptance or refusal of your Excellency’s pro- 
posal IS now a matter for the Czech Government to decide, I 
do not see that I can perform any further service here, wlulst, 
on the other hand, it has become necessary that I should 
at once leport the present situation to my colleagues and to 
the Flench Government I propose, therefore, to return to 
England 

The memorandum asked for by the Prime Mmister was not 
ready There was complete deadlock For some hours it was 
uncertam whether he would see the Fuehrer again But, at half- 
past ten that Friday night they began a discussion wluch lasted 
.several hours and ended wilit the deadlock unreheved The 
^memorandum was produced and was seen to provide for Czech 
1 [evacuation of the Sudeten frontier districts withm forty-eight 
j hours This moved Chamberlam to anger and, as he told the 
House of Commons a few days later, he spoke very frankly 

I dwelt with all the emphasis at my command on the risks 
which would be mcurred by msistmg on such teims, and on 
the terrible consequences of a war if war ensued I declared 
that the language and the manner of the document, which I 
described as an ultimatum rather than a memorandum, would 
profoundly shock public opmion in neutral countries, aqd I 
bitterly reproached the Chancellor for his failure to respond 
m any way to the efforts which I had made to secure peace 
Hitler’s reply to this was that his response took the form of 
lioldmg up the operations he had planned and givmg Czecho- 
slovakia a fironuer very different &om that he would have taken 
as the result of military conquests Yet, as Chamberlam naively 
observed, "this conversation was carried on on more friendly 
terms than any that had preceded it ” Before separatmg they 
Jiad a few words together m private and Hitler gave two assurances 
Tto the Prime Mimster 
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In the first place he repeated to me with great earnestness 
what he had already said at Berchtesgaden, namely, that this 
was the last of his territorial ambitions in Europe, and that he 
had no wish to include m the Reich people of any other races 
than the German In the second place he said again very 
earnestly that he wanted to be friends with England and that 
if only this Sudeten question could be got out of the way m 
peace he would gladly resume conversations It is true he said 
“There is one awltward question, the Colonies, but, that is not 
a matter forwvar ” Alluding to the mobilisation of tide Czecho- 
slovakian army which had been announced to us m the middle 
of our conversaUons and had given rise to some disturbance, 
he said about the Colomes, “There will be no mobihsation 
about that ” 

That ended the conference of Godesberg and. the Prime 
Mimster returned to London next mommg There was still 
deadlock The outlook was so grave that before the Godesberg 
conversations ended the Prague Government were informed 
that the British and French Governments could no longer take 
the responsibihty of advismg them not to mobihse Equally 
significant was the sttffenmg of opmion m France M Daladier 
said at a meetmg of Radical deputies that if Czechoslovakia were 
attacked France would at once take measures to help her The 
Hodia Government had not survived the crisis but the new 
Prime Mmister, General Syrovy, and his Cabmet, had endorsed 
the acceptance of the Anglo-French plan 
Let us turn to the German memorandum and its map showmg 
the frontier districts north, west, and south of Czechoslovakia 
which. Hitler msisted, were to be handed over to Germany on 
October i It showed also, mostly deeper m the country, areas 
m which plebisates were to be talren m some districts Fmal 
delimitation of frontiers was to be m accordance with the results 
of the plebiscites 

Czech armed forces, police, gendarmerie, customs officials, 
and frontier guards were to be evacuated at once from the areas 
to be occupied by the Germans on October i Mihtary, com- 
mercial, and traffic estabhshments, with then equipment and 
materials, must be left m good order No foodstuffs, goods, cattle, 
raw materials, etc, were to be removed Sudeten Germans 
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serving in the mihtary forces or the pohce m Czech territory were 
to be discharged at once and sent to their homes All pohtical 
prisoners of German race weie to be liberated 
The Czech Government at once rejected the German terms 
This was commumcated to Lord Halifax in a moving letter from 
the Czech Minis ter m London, Jan Masaryk, on Sunday, 
September 25, the day after the Prime Minister’s return from 
Godesberg Mr Masaryk recalled that the cession of parts of 
their country to Germany, as advised by the British and French 
Governments, was agreed to under the most extreme duress 
“We had not even time to make any representations about its 
unworkable features Nevertheless, we accepted it because we 
understood that it was the end of the demands to be made upon 
us, and because it followed from the Anglo-French pressure thkt 
these two Powers would accept responsibility for our reduced 
frontiers and would guarantee us their support m the event of 
their bemg felomously attacked ” 

But now came the new German demand As to this, Mr 
Masaryk observed 

My Government wish me to declare m all solemnity that 
Herr Hitler’s demands in their present form are_ absolutely 
and unconditionally unacceptable to my Government Against 
tkese new and cruel demands my Government feel bound to 
malte their utmost resistance, and we shall do so, God helping 
The nation of St Wenceslas, John Hus, and Thomas Masaryk 
will not be a nation of slaves 

We rely upon the two great western democracies, whose 
wishes we have followed much agamst our own judgment to 
stand by us m our hour of trial 

Every British heart was touched by this manly letter from the 
Czech Mmister 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Last Chance 

After godesberg war appeared to be certain on 
the following Sunday, September 25, there were three meetmgs 
of the Cabinet, and M Daladier and M Bonnet came from Pans 
to )om m the consultations Their Government now declared 
that its treaty obligations to Czechoslovakia would be fulfilled 
That would mean war with Germany not only for France but 
for Britain as well But French nuhtary measures weie stiU far 
from adequate The mobihsation ordered was partialj and 
the force bemg assembled much smaller than that which the 
Germans had had under arms for many weeks The French 
air force was weak and their production of aircraft very small 

In London the heads of the sea, land, and air forces were‘ 
preparing for instant action (There had already been con- 
ferences of the British and French military staffs ) The Navy 
was mobihsed The civil defence orgamsation was commg mto 
action while Ministers were m council that Sunday, ARP 
workers m all districts were gomg ftom house to house coUectmg 
information necessary for the quick issue of gas-masks to the 
whole population Hospitals were m process of removal from 
London Deep basements were bemg made ready for use as 
shelters 

But Chamberlam still refused to admit the defeat of his efforts 
to save the peace On the Sunday he told Jan Masaryk that, 
though he doubted very much whether Hitler could be persuaded 
to change his purpose, another and last effort might be made to 
prevent war He suggested an mtemational conference to be 
attended by representatives of Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
other Powers to consider whether the Anglo-French plan could 
be brought into operation Would the Czech Government be 
prepared to take part m such a new effort? Havmg communicated 
with Prague, Mr Masaryk informed Lord Halifax next mornmg 
that they were ready to assist the effort to “find a different method 
of settling the Sudeten German question from that expounded 
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in Hen Hitler’s proposals, keeping m mind the possible revertmg 

to the so-called Anglo-French plan ” 

On the same day, Monday, Chamberlain agam conmmmcated 
with the Fuehrer He was to make a speech that night m Berhn 
and Sir Horace Wilson flew there with a letter from the Prune 
Minis ter meant to be read before he went to the nieeung In 
this letter he infoimed Hitler of the Czech Government’s rejection 
of the proposals for the evacuation of the Sudeten areas and then 
immediate occupation by German troops, “these processes to 
take place before the terms of cession have been negotiated or 
even discussed ” After summarismg tlie Czech objections to the 
Hitler memorandum as set out in Mr Masaryk’s letter of 
September 25, Chamberlam went on to say 

I learn that the German Ambassador to Pans has issued a 
communique which begins by statmg that as a result of our 
conversations at Godesberg, your Excellency and I are m 
complete agreement as to the imperative necessity to inamtam 
the peace of Europe In this spirit I address my present 
communication to you 

In the first place, I would remmd your Excellency that, as 
the Czechoslovakian Government adhere to their acceptance 
of the proposals for the transfer of the Sudeten-German areas, 
there can be no question of Germany “findmg it impossible 
to have the clear rights of Germans m Czechoslovakia accepted 
by way of negotiation ” I am quoting the words at the end of 
your Excellency’s letter to me of Friday last 
On the contrary, a settlement by negotiation remams possible 
and, with a clear recollection of the conversations whicli you 
and I have had and with an equally clear appreciation of the 
consequences which must follow the abandonment of negotia- 
tion and the substitution of force, I ask your Excellency to 
agree that representatives of Germany shall meet representa- 
tives of the Czechoslovakian Government to discuss im- 
mediately the situation by which we are conftonted with a 
view to settling by agreement the way m which the territory 
IS to be handed over I am convmced that these discussions 
can be completed m a very short tune, and if you and the 
Czechoslovaban Government desire it, I am w illing to 
arrange for the representation of the British Government at the 
discussions 
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Sir Horace Wilson and Sir Nevile Henderson saw Hider at 
five o’clock on the Monday afternoon, and he heard the Prime 
Minister’s proposal to resume negotiations He was m an ugly 
temper and the British representatives left with httle hope that 
peace would be mamtamed In his speech at the Sportpalast 
that mght Hitler said that if the Czechs had not ceded the 
Sudeten lands by October i the Germans would take them by 
force After readmg a report of the speech, Chamberlain at 
once issued a statement that the British Government would 
guarantee the carrymg out of the promises made by Czechoslovak 
Mmisters to Britam and France 
At noon next day, Sir Horace Wilson again saw Hitler and 
found hun m the same bad mood Acting on his instructions. 
Sir Horace then gave hun this message from the Prune Munster , 
“If, in pursuit of her treaty obhgations, France became actively) 
engaged m* hostihtics against Germany, the United Kingdom 
would feel obhged to support her ” Hitler received the wammg ; 
with a pose of mdifference “It is Tuesday to-day,” he said, “and 
by next Monday we shall all be at war ” But that was not his 
last word Sir Horace Wilson took back to Downing Stieet ai 
letter to Chamberlam m which the Fuehrer tried to persuade) 
him that Czech fears were groundless Fmal setdement of the 
problem of the Sudeten areas would, he argued, be dependent 
not on unilateral German action, nor on German measures of 
force, but on a free vote with no outside influence Details would 
be referred to a German-Czech commission Immediate occupa- 
tion by German mihtary forces was meiely a security measure 
to guarantee a quick and smooth final settlement But “this 
security measure is mdispensable”, without it the Czech Govern- 
ment would drag out negotiations The contention of the Czechs 
that their pohtical or economic mdependence would be crippled 
was demed German military measures would be confined withm 
the hne marked on the deposited map In short. Hitler declared 
It to be “a well-known fact” that “Czechoslovakia, after the 
cession of the Sudeten German territory would constitute a 
healthier and more unified econonuc organism than before ” 
This letter reached the Prune Mmister at half-past ten, and 
the same night he sent this re)omder to Hitler 
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After reading your letter I feel certain that you can get all 
essentials without war and without delay I am ready to come 
to Berlin myself at once to discuss arrangements for transfer 
with you and representatives of the Czech Government 
together with representauves of France and Italy if you desire 
I feel convinced that we could reach agreement m a week 
However mudi you distrust the Prague Government’s inten- 
tions, you cannot doubt the power of the British and French 
Governments to see that the promises are carried out fairly 
and fully and forthwith As you know, I have stated pubhcly 
that we are prepared to undertake that they shall be so carried 
out I cannot beheve that you will take Ihe responsibihty of 
starting a world war which may end civilisation for the sake of 
a few days’ delay in settling this long-standmg problem 
On the same mght, Tuesday, the Prime Minister made a 
personal appeal to Mussohni, tellmg him of the contents of his 
last message to Hitler and askmg him to support the pioposal 
for further negotiation To this the Duce rephed that instruc- 
tions had already been sent to the Italian Ambassador in Berlin 
to see Hitler and Ribbentrop at once and to say that, while Italy 
would fulfil completely her pledges to stand by Geimany, he 
suggested that action be delayed for twenty-four hours so as to 
allow the Fuehrer to re-examme the situation and try to find 
a peaceful settlement ' 

Having done all he could to ward off the threatened catastrophe, 
Chamberlam broadcast a message to the nation that Tuesday 
night In the course of it, he said 

I can well understand the reasons why the Czech Govern- 
ment have felt unable to accept the terms which have been put 
before them in the German Memorandum Yet I beheve after 
my talks with Herr Hider that, jf only time were allowed, it 
ought to be possible for the arrangements for transferrmg the 
territory that the Czech Government has agreed to give to 
Germany to be settled by agreement under conditions which 
would assure fair treatment to the population concerned 
I am myself a man of peace to the depths of my soul Armed 
conflict between nations is a nightmare to me, but if I were 
convinced that any nation had made up its mind to dominate 
the world by fear of its force, I should feel that it must be 
resisted Under such a doimnation hfe for people who beheve 
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in liberty would not be worth hvmg But war is a fearful thing 
and we must be very dear before we embark on it that it is 
really the great issues that are at stake, and that the call to risk 
everythmg in their defence, when liH the consequences are 
weighed, is irresistible 

Next morning men and women went to their daily tasks feehng 
that war had become unavoidable German aircraft nught at any 
moment be overhead' Many knew of our unpreparedness, of the 
serious shortages of inibtary equipment, and especially of the 
madequacy of the defences agamst air attack Yet was there no 
remotest sign of panic The nation’s pulse was steady Whatever 
the handicap, war would be faced with grim resolution 

In the afternoon the Prime Mmister reported to a crowded 
House of Commons It was the first meeting of the House since 
July The mternational position, as Chamberlam remmded 
members was without parallel smce 1914 He told the pitiful 
story of the Czech crisis In the recital of his activities of the 
night before, there was a ghmmer of hope, but it was very faint 
the impression left on all mmds was that Hitler was set upon war 
Then, )ust as the speech was endmg, came a dramatic change 
which no one in the House at the time will ever forget A note 
ftom the Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax, was brought by a 
messenger to the Treasury Bench It was passed to Sir John 
Simon who handed it to the Prime Mmister There was a short 
pause while Chamberlam read it He had just been spcakmg of 
Mussolmi’s intervention, and there was no break m the rhythm 
of the speech as he went on 

That IS not aU I have something further to say to the House 
yet I have now been informed by Herr Hitler that he invites 
me to meet him at Munich to-morrow mornmg He has also 
invited Signor Mussolmi and M Daladier Signor Mussolim 
has accepted and I have no doubt M Daladier will also accept 
I need not say what my answer wiU be (An hon member 
“Thank God for the Prime Mimsterl”) We are all patriots 
and there can be no honourable member of this House who did 
not feel his heart leap that the crisis has been once more post- 
poned to give us once more an opportunity to try what reason 
and goodwill and discussion will ao to settle a problem which 
is already within sight of settlement I am sure that the House 
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will be ready to release me now to go and see what I can make 

of this last elfort 

This announcement was an indescribable relief to the painfully 
stramed feeling of the House For the moment, all differences 
were forgotten Members knew that the Prime Mmister’s cease- 
less endeavours had for the second tune prevented or delayed 
a terrible war, and they turned to him with piofound gratitude 
Sir Archibald Smdair, Mr Attlee, and Mr Maxton wished 
success for his further effort to preserve peace The warmest 
note was struck by the veteran pacifist, George Lansbury, 
who wished him God-speed and said millions were grateful to 
him for the mitiative he had taken There was one dissentient 
voice, that of Mr GaUacher, the Communist member, who put 
the blame for the crisis on the Government, and declared that 
if peace was maintamed the credit would not be theirs Mr 
Gailachei stood alone In these tense moments the House was 
in as complete agreement as it could be short of absolute unani- 
mity Throughout the country news of the blessed respite was 
received with joy 


CHAPTER XIII 
Munich 

ISI 0 OTHER international CONFERENCE -IN- THIS 
generatipn has^made such a great stir, in the world as that at.' 
AJjmcWon Thursday, September 29, 1938 In one respect, it 
has been given a false character The mutilation of Czecho- 
slovakia did not origmate with the council of four which met m 
the Nazi Brown House That had already been decided It was, 
under pressure, accepted by the Czech Government before 
Chamberlam met the Fuehrer at Godesberg A new situation 
was created by the extremely harsh terms of the transfer of 
territory which Hitler then laid down The Prague Government 
refused to accept them The French Cabmet was stung mto the 
pubhc declaration that France would go to the aid of the Czechs 
M Litvinoff, tbe chief Russian delegate to the League of Nanons, 
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had said at Geneva that m that event the Soviet Government 
would mtervene Britain also would be involved in the war which. 

It was now feared, would start in a few days 

What, the Munich Conference did was to extort from Hitler \ 
the withdrawal or modification of the most oflEensive and provo- 1 
cative of the new conditions upon which he had insisted at ' 
Godesberg By that narrow margin it was that the world got a j 
year’s respite from war 

It was said at the time that Mussolim, not ready for a European 
conflict, was a restranung mfluence Hitler may also have given 
more than a passmg thought to the Umted States of America 
Twice that week President Roosevelt had urged him to divert 
the course of events in the direction of peace In his second 
message he said his Government had no pohtical involvements 
in Europe and would assume none in the present negotiations 
“Yet,” he added, "m our own right we recogmse our responsi- 
bihties as part of a world of neighbours Conscience and the 
impelhng desire of the people of my country demand that the 
voice of their Government be raised agam and yet agam to avert 
and avoid war ” Reading this, Hitler could not forget American 
intervention in 1917 

The members of the Conference were the two Dictators, Hitler ' 
and Mussohni, and the two Prune IVImisters, Chamberlam and > 
Daladier Why was Czechoslovakia not represented? And Russia , 
which had a treaty obligation to make common cause with France ^ 
if she went to war for the Czechs? Both to Hitler and to the ’ 
Czech Minister in London, Chamberlam had proposed a meetmg 
at which the Prague Government would be represented There 
IS no reason to suppose that Hitler would have agreed to this 
had It been pressed upon him again on the Wednesday evenmg, 
and the German army’s zero hour was then so near that there 
was no time to argue about it The two Prune Mmisters would 
have forfeited the S3mipa±y of their own people if, on an issue 
so tremendous, they had refused to go to Munich because Czech 
and Russian representatives would not be at the Conference table 

Though time and place were not fixed till the previous evenmg, 
the conference began m the Brown House about noon on 
Thursday There were then two sets of proposals (i) Hitler’s 
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Godesberg memorandum which the British and the French (and 
the Czechs) would not accept, and the Anglo-French plan, which 
Hitler rejected Mussolini presented another document Dis- 
cussion so based led to these modifications of the Godesberg 
terms 

(1) Hitler had demanded that evacuation of the Sudeten 
areas should be completed on October i The Munich decision 
was that it should be carried out in five stages between October 
I and October lo The territory to be transferred on the first 
four days was now conOned to zones which weie very largely 
Geiman in population The new time-limit was an important 
gam, as the origmal demand for a one-day evacuation would 
have mvolved cruel hardship 

(2) Hitler’s demand at Godesberg was for occupation by 
German troops up to a Ime marked on the map then produced 
Instead of this, Munich agreed that an international com- 
mission should define the limits of the Sudeten areas to be 
occupied after the first four days 

(3) The mternational commission, and not Germany, was 
to define the plebiscite aieas 

(4) The plebiscite areas were to be occupied, not by German 
troops, but by an international force 

(5) Hitler withdrew entirely his demand that, in their 
evacuation, the Czechs should take with them no goods, no 
catde, no raw materials, and no foodstuffs 

(6) Detailed arrangements for the evacuation were to be 
made by the mternational commission, instead of by Germans 
and Czechs 

(7) The release of Germans from the Czech Army and of 
German pohtical prisoners m Czechoslovakia was to be spread 
over four weeks mstead of being completed m one day 

(8) A right of option into and out of the transferred terri- 
tories might be exercised withm six months from tlie date of 
the agreement 

A note to the Agreement stated that the British and French 
Governments had entered into it "on the basis that they stand 
by the offer contamed in paragraph 6 of the Anglo-French 
proposals of the 19th September relatmg to an mternational 
guarantee of the new boundaries of the Czechoslovak State agamst 
unprovoked aggression When the question of the Polish and 
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Hungarian rmnoriQes in Czechoslovakia has been settled, Ger- 
many and Italy, for their part, will give a guarantee to Czecho- \ 
Slovakia ” There was also a declaration that if the problem of ' 
the mmorities were not settled withm three months the Con- 
ference would meet again Except m that contmgency, no further 
meetmg was contemplated, and it was agreed that all questions 
arismg out of the transfer of territory defined in the Agreement 
should be dealt with by the international commission 
The Czechoslovak Government at once accepted the amended 
proposals for transfer of territory to Germany Though the 
Agreement was not signed till after midmght, provisional decisions 
were reached durmg the evenmg The news that war had been 
averted was flashed round the world and ever3nvhere hailed with 
)oy It IS true that m many hearts this was mmgled with sadness 
The late edinons of the evening papers that mght stressed, not 
the easmg of Hitler’s intolerable conditions, but the mutilation 
of a country which had our warmest sympat^es For a week we 
had lived under the shadow of imminent war After previous 
disappomtments we saw no reason to expect agreement at Munich 
Hearts were steeled for the war that stiU appeared to be probable 
And now, at any rate for a time, jhe peace was saved No one 
m this country who had closely followed events during the 
summer and autumn could share m the universal re)oicmg without 
profound sympathy for the Czech people They were about to 
suffer a cruel deprivation Compliance with the demands of 
Germany, and the lesser demands of Poland and Hungary, would 
sorely maim their country But the altemauve was its destruction 
If war came there was no prospect of effective aid reachmg 
Czechoslovakia before it was overnm and conquered From that 
direst calamity, Munich had dehvered the Czechs — ^for the time 
But Mumch had not said its last word Next mommg the 
Fuehrer and Chamberlam met agam and had a conversation 
which resulted m the signmg of this declaration (written by the 
Prime Mmister) 

We, the German Fuehrer and Chancellor, and the Prime 
Munster, have had a further meetmg to-day and are agreed m 
recognismg that the question of Anglo-German relauons is of 
the first importance for the two countries and for Europe 
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We regard the agreement signed last night, and the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement, as symbohc of die desire of our 
two peoples never to go to war widi one another again 
We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be the 
method adopted to deal with any other questions that may 
concern our two countries, and we are determined to continue 
our efforts to remove possible souices of difference and thus to 
contribute to assure the peace of Europe 

The Fuehrer never made any effort to honour this agreement 
It had no effect except — and dus became important — as part of 
the evidence on which the world soon formed its opmion of Herr 
Hider The British Prime Minister had no reason to regret his 
own signature or the talk that led up to it 
Pubhc opmion of the part he had played throughout these 
critical weeks was tumultuously expressed when he returned to 
London There were vast crowds of cheermg people m Downmg 
Street and Whitehall and m fiont of Buckmgham Palace, where 
he and Mrs. Chamfaerlam appeared on the balcony widi the Kmg 
and Queen From all classes and sections of the people at home, 
throughout the Empire and in other lands, messages of thanks 
and congratulations poured m When, a few days larei, hostile 
pohtical comment was heard at Westmmster and in some news- 
papers, It was quickly noted that the Governments of the 
Dommions whole-heartedly approved the Prune Munster’s 
leadership From Mr Mackenzie Kmg, the Canadian Premier, 
came a message m which, for himself and his colleagues, he 
expressed “unbounded admuation of the service you have ren- 
dered mankmd” Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and' 
every colony joined m the chorus of piaise. 

At Johannesburg, durmg the week-end, Geneial Smuts paid 
eloquent tribute to the Prime Mmister “Once more,” he said, 
“the occasion has produced the man. A great champion has 
appeared m the lists — God bless himl The part of the peace- 
maker was difficult and dangerous, but he gave no thought for 
himself or his future He risked aU, and I trust he has won aU 
We are proud of bus achievement _ We are proud also that, 
through him. Great Britam, the semor partner of our great 
Commonwealth of Nations, which appeared m recent years not 
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to be pulling its weight m world affaurs, has once more assumed 
the moral leadership m Europe This is perhaps the most 
significant thing that has happened, and the greatest victory for 
peace that has been scored ” 


CHAPTER XIV 

The Judgment of the Press 

The leading articles ,in the principal newspapers 
of the country m the few days after the Mumch Conference were 
a remarkable demonstration of pubhc opmion In this chapter 
are given extracts ftom over fifty of them — all the London 
morning and evenmg papers, twenty-six provmcial morning 
papers, and fifteen Sunday papers The provincial evemngs 
are too numerous for aU of them to be quoted here and it would 
be invidious to quote some and not others 
Details of the Munich settlement were received m newspaper 
ofiSces on the night of Thursday, September 29 In many journals 
there was comment on the followmg mommg, and they returned 
to the subject on the Saturday, after a clear day for consideration 
of the terms Except where otherwise stated, the daily paper 
opmions given here were pubhshed on Saturday, October i, the 
Sunday papers quoted were issued on Oaober 2 
It will be seen that these representative journals were aU but 
unanimous m their expression of the warmest gratitude to the 
Government, and especially to the Prime Munster, for the 
mamtenance of peace In not one of them was it suggested that 
m the discussion with Germany about Czechoslovakia any issues 
were raised which justified war In some stress was laid on the 
high price paid for peace and the sacrifices imposed on the Czechs, 
but even m the journals of the Left there was (with one exception) 
no antiapation of the sweepmg attacks on the Government which 
developed m the bitter party warfare that followed There was 
every reason to beheve that the judgments on Mumch from which 
we now quote faithfully represented pubhc opmion 
7 
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LONDON MORNING PAPERS 

The Times 

No conqueror returning from a victory on the battlefield has 
come home adorned with nobler laurels than Mr Chamberlam 
from Munich yesterday, and King and people alike have shown by 
the manner of their reception their sense of his achievement 

Had the Government of the Umted Kingdom been in less 
resolute hands, it is as certam as it can be that war, incalculable 
m Its range, would have broken out agamst the wishes of every 
people concerned The horror of such a catastrophe was not 
least in Germany So much is clear from the immense popular 
enthusiasm with which Mr Chamberlain was greetjed on'each of 
his three visits, a crowd of that disciplined nation does not brealr 
through a pohce cordon to acclaim a foreign statesman out 
of conventional politeness Indeed, these visits seem to have 
mcreased the Fuehrer’s understandmg of his own people’s 
sentiments, with a definite effect upon his pohcy 

Let us hope that he may go on to see the wisdom of allowmg 
them at all times to know the sentunenis of other peoples mstead 
of imposmg between them a smoke-screen of ignorance and 
propaganda For our own nation it remams to show our gratitude 
to Mr Chamberlam, chiefly by learnmg the lessons taught by 
the great dangers through which we have been so finely led— 
that only a people prepared to face the worst can, through their 
leaders, cause peace to prevail m a crisis, but that the threat of 
rum to civihsation wiH recur unless uljustices are faced and 
removed m quiet times, mstead of bemg left to fester until it is 
too late for remedy 

Daily Telegraph 

Before we take stock of all that has befallen, it may become us 
to acknowledge the enormous debt we owe to the lofty and 
mdefatigable endeavour of a single man Never for a moment 
has Mr Chamberlam spared himself m the pursuit of his mission 
for peace He stood on no ceremony, he never lost his courage, 
or faltered m his resource even at the darkest hour, and it is 
already a matter of history that war would have been loosed upon 
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us but for the dramatic initiative of his flight to Berchtesgaden 
No one can deny him the honours of a noble battle nobly won 
Now that peace is assured we are bound to ask, what sort of 
peace? That a price has to be paid for it is dear Is it too high 
a price? 

Daily Sketch 

The plaudits of the people for the peace-piakmg Premier still 
echo in our ears The moving spectacle of ins triumphal drives 
through the cheermg crowds who hned the way from the aero- 
drome to Buckmgham Palace is still before our eyes The crowds 
had )oyfully waited m the ram What mattered the temporary 
ram? Had he not hastened their escape from “the wmdy storm 
and the tempest” of war’ 

The Premier has said from the very begmiung that his aim 
was “the general appeasement of Europe ” That task he under- 
took m the midst of the most bitter and provocative quarrel 
Europe has known since the war Only a man of supreme courage 
would have so girded on his armour of faith and gone forth, only 
a man of fine-steel calibre and honesty could have plucked success 
from the smokmg cauldrons 

Daily Express, September 30 

Through the black days, this newspaper clung to belief that 
peace would prevail, and common sense would triumph Over 
and over agam we said it “There will be no European war 
mvolvmg Britam this year, or next year either ” Now m the 
moment when our persistent faith is justified, it is no time to 
estimate who has emerged the victor from the long controversy 
Peace is a victory for all mankmd 

If we must have a victor, let us choose Chamberlam For the 
Prime Mimster’s conquests are rmghty and endurmg— -milhons 
of happy homes and hearts relieved of their burden To him 
the laurels' 

News Chronicle 

Mr Chamberlam returned to London last mght amid scenes 
of immense enthusiasm The face of war had come so deathly 
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near by the nuddle of this week that the people could already 
feel the breath of its nostrils There is none, whatever his 
principles, but feels an intense rehef at its retreat, and yesterday’s 
scenes were a mark of gratitude For all that, we may already 
begm to ask what is the price we have had to pay That price 
IS the sacrifice of a small and noble people, a people that have 
borne themselves throughout the crisis with a courage, a nerve, 
a restraint which have been an example to aU democracies That 
IS not a comfortmg reflection for the British nation, and when 
we throw up our hats m rejoicmg for the continuance of peace 
it should have a sobermg effect 

Daily Mail 

The rejoicmg m Britam, as in other countries, at the Piune 
Munster’s return with peace as the summit of his valiant en- 
deavours sprmgs from deep gratitude and immeasurable rehef 
In three days Mr Chamberlam has thrust aside the dread menace 
of war He has done more — ^much more He has laid the founda- 
tions of lasting peace m Europe Yesterday he and Herr Hitler 
signed an agreement in which each expressed “the desire of our 
two peoples never to go to war with one another agam ” Here 
is the basis for a permanent Anglo-German understandmg, the 
keynote of European concihation for which Mr Chamberlam 
has never ceased to work 

Daily Herald 

The mobihsation of the British Navy convmced Herr Hitler 
at the last moment of what he had not really been convmced 
before that Britam would fight if he mvaded Czechoslovakia by 
force At the same time he was made aware of the overwhelmmg 
feelmg of the German people agamst such a war He chose to 
negotiate, and the Four-Power Plan is the result It has been 
accepted by the Czechs who, friendless and deserted as they now 
feel themselves, had m fact no option but to accept They have 
carried themsdves throughout with unexampled courage and 
control They have held to every pledge they have given Would 
we could say that of the two great democfacies upon whose 
assurances they rehed 
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Summing up, we must say that this plan is open to grave 
criticism on a number of important pomts Nevertheless Herr 
Hitler has had to abandon the most brutal of his Godesberg 
terms For the first time he has had to realise that there are 
forces m the world more powerful than the absolute will of a 
dictator 

Daily Miiror 

At least let us be grateful that this week-end there is tune 
to think — that prudent thought is not abohshed by feverish 
preparation for ^e hghtnmg stroke 

LONDON EVENING PAPERS 
Evening Standard, September 30 

The Prime Mmister brmgs home from Munich one great 
immediate boon Britam wdl not be mvolved in a European war 
For the preservation of peace which he has secured for die people 
of this country let Mr Chamberlam be praised without stmt 
It is his due and wdl be paid m full measure Peace has been 
mamtamed Terms have been agreed In all countries their 
nature wdl be exammed 

Criticism wdl be directed agamst the British and French 
Governments for fadmg to secure better terms The unanswer- 
able argument m their favour is that this agreement is better 
than the irreparable catastrophe of war Even so, M Daladier’s 
pohtical position in France may be difficult His reply to crmcs 
must be that the lesson for France is that she needs greatiy to 
strengthen her an force and her preparedness From Britam’s 
standpomt there is only one feature m the agreement which wdl 
cause regret — ^the guarantee of Czechoslovakia’s revised frontiers 
to which we are committed 

Evening News, September 30 

In the small hours of this mornmg there was signed at Mumch, 
between the representauve leaders of Britam, France, Germany, 
and Italy, the agreement which puts an end to the European crisis 
in Its present form Aldhons all over the world have heard that 
news with profound rehef and thankfulness Mr Chamberlain, 
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to whose unremitting and dauntless work the signing of this 
agreement is directly owed, has now, m peace, a far greater 
triumph than any victories in war could bestow He is hailed all 
over the world as the ma n who sought peace and attained it 

The Star, September 30 

The peace which has been made this week-end, so different 
from what it might have been, has come as a boon that most of 
us are content to enjoy with gratitude It has saved Europe fiom 
the bloodshed of war and revolution, and in this sense even the 
Czechs have cause for relief 

The biU has still to be sent m and met The matters which 
have now been settled without war and are to be the subject of 
consultation mstead of war between this country and Germany 
have led to the expenditure of nulhons on armaments The recent 
weeks of crisis m this country have mvolved an expenditure of 
public and private funds of which we shall never have an account- 
mg We may well be grateful for the outcome, but we are entitled 
to resent the expensive and unreasonable process 

SUNDAY PAPERS 

Sunday Times 

Europe has lived through a memorable week Nothmg quite 
like It ever happened before Too many tragic expeiiences had 
taught us that when a conflict between Great Powers reached 
certain stages of ultimatum and mobilisation, nothmg could airest 
the momentum of war The Godesberg ultimatum brought those 
stages, and yet peace has been respited Five great nations (and 
many lesser ones) stood on the brink of an abyss in which the 
horrors of 1914-18 threatened not merely to repeat but to 
multiply themselves To-day they find their hves and homes 
once more their own They are like men awakenmg from a 
mghtmare The sense of relief is boundless 

To whom do we owe our release? Many have co-operated, but 
the true instmct of all peoples, includmg the Germans, has 
recognised the unique credit due to one man, Mr Chamberlam 
But for his smgle-handed and decisive role, peace must have 
foundered 
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The Obsetver 

He [Mr Chamberlain] extends his purview beyond Czecho- 
slovakia He seeks to redeem by other means the soul and ob) ects 
of the League He aspires to a constructive pohcy for ensuring 
the peace of a generation Mr Chamberlam is mcalculably 
strengthened for the further tasks, domestic and mternational, 
which are as great as those to which any man was ever called 
And whatever else may come it will be his abiding fame that foT 
one magical moment, m an age that threatened to become one 
wide anaichy of hate and death and woe, he restored the touch 
of nature which makes the whole world km 

Sunday Express 

No We were not prepared But if we learn the lesson, if we 
aie resolute m repairmg the gaps m our defences, if we labour 
to multiply the fruits of our soil, tf we now and here decide to 
undertake no commitments and to make no pledges without the 
approval of the Domimons, then it can be said that out of evil 
will come good 

Sunday Chronicle 

Last week we were given our gas masks war seemed imminent 
To-day those gas masks belong almost to a world remote and 
hideous through which we have travelled to a profoundly happier 
land How has the miracle been wrought? In the mam, by tlie 
unswervmg deteimmauon, resource, courage, and faith m peace 
of the Prime Minister The world to-day honours him The 
Sunday Chronicle does not pretend that all Europe’s problems 
are now ended they are not Let us not imagme, eiiier, that 
there is no work remammg to be done, no danger to be avoided, 
no clouds that may agam gather There may be many But 
Mr Chamberlam has made a beginnmg 

Sunday Dispatch 

The heart of a mighty Empire goes out m paeans of praise to 
the man who stopped Armageddon The grautude of millions of 
mothers, wives, sweethearts pours out to feed a flood which will 
sweep Air Neville Chamberlam to a high pinnacle m history 
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We pray that at Munich we have seen the dawn of a new 
i era— an era of peace, of calm reason, and of goodwill among the 
I nations A strong Britam will bimg the era closer 

Sunday Graphic 

Hitler has scored another diplomatic triumph Now comes the 
question whether he is big enough to put away the method which 
has served him so well— the deliberate stirrmg up of hatred by 
a controlled Press and Radio No mattei how well that system 
has worked, he must reahse that it is unworthy of a great nation 
hke Germany Can the Nazi philosophy substitute magnanumty 
for hatred? On the reply to that question depends the position 
of Germany twelve months hence 

Ranalds News 

Mr Chamberlam went to Mumch charged by the BriUsh public 
with a great and human mission to silence “the shout before 
the avalanche” of war In that task, which he shared with 
M Daladier, the Premier was fortified by world opmion The 
declared determination of Great Britam, France, and Russia, that 
German aggression agamst Czecho-Slovakia would not go un- 
challenged, had given Hitler pause President Roosevelt’s fearless 
pronouncements had buttressed the power of peace Mr Cham- 
berlain was supported by the stren^, provided he showed the 
will, to flood the world’s mmd with the rehef of real respite, to 
ftee Its heart from the shame of betrayal Honesty compels the 
comment that he did neither He did not silence the shout He 
only deflected the avalanche It will faU with crushmg cruelty 
upon the Czechs 

News of the World 

From the Four-Power Conference at Mumch, upon which beat 
the fierce hmehght of a world’s anxieties, the Prune Mimster has 
returned with peace, peace with honour. From first to last he 
has displayed a courage, a firmness, a gift of leadership, and a 
clear conviction of essential things that must for ever remam an 
mspuation to men of his race, m defence of what he believed to 
be best for his country and for avdisation he risked his pohtical 
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life From an ordeal of fire he has emerged mumphantly, the 
hero not only of his own londred but of men and women of 
goodwill m every land throughout the world 

The People 

For the moment, let us consider soberly what the Premier has 
already done First of all, whether you like his bargam or don’t 
like It, he has saved us from war Secondly, he has won the 
support of aU the free peoples of the world, mcludmg, and most * 
particularly mdudmg, all the kmdred peoples of our own 
Commonwealth of Nations It can hardly be doubted that Mr 
Chamberlam’s passionate desire for peace influenced President 
Roosevelt to support him in his efforts, even agamst the isola- 
tionist pohcy of a strong American mmority Roosevelt, m his 
final message directed to Herr Hitler alone, practically committed 
the United States to our cause 

Sunday Pictorial 

For the last few weeks we have walked m the Valley of the 
Shadow And we have been unafraid We have looked squarely 
in the face of evil And we have seen it vamsh We have been 
calm when pamc called We have been umted m the face of 
danger We have stood shoulder to shoulder like a phalanx And 
we have come through the ordeal with dignity and added courage 

Empire Nem (Manchester) 

Mr Chamberlam is not likely to be content with his achieve- 
ment of this week, even though it has evoked the amazement 
and gratitude of the whole world It is very clear that ever smce 
his advent to the Premiership he has set himself the laudable 
task of substitutmg the process of arbitration for the arbitrament 
of the sword He has percepnbly added to the lustre of the 
name of his famous sire 

Sunday Mail (Glasgow) 

On Friday, newspaper posters announced that agreement on 
the “Peace Terms” had been reached These two words sum up 
the position The negotiations must be regarded as a peace 
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conference held before, instead of after, a war We must recognise 
however, that the Mtmich agreement is only a beginmng The 
solution of the Czech dispute is not enough It may prove m 
the Prime Mmister’s words to be “only a prelude to a larger 
settlement ” We have before us what may well be the final 
opportumty of laymg the foundations of a lastmg peace 

Sunday Mercury {Birmingham) 

Twenty years of accumulatmg bitterness and rivalry, of 
diplomatic bargaimng, of increasmg fear, have been cut thiough 
and dispelled within a few hours Somethmg was achieved at 
Mumch that made the whole of the civilised world grow close 
together m sympathy and understandmg No wonder, then, 
that the peoples of the old and new worlds, from end to end and 
from corner to comer, are acclamung Mr Chamberlam for 
brmgmg about this miracle 

Sunday Sun (Newcastle) 

Europe might have been at war to-day Only the courage, 
sagacity, and strength of purpose of Mr Neville Chamberlain 
saved it from a relapse into barbarism The crisis— grave and 
smister as it has been — ^will have been worth while if it marks the 
birth of a new understandmg among the leaders of Europe 

Sunday Post (Glasgow) 

Providence has always provided us with the man for the 
emergency Never has Providence been so kmd as when she 
placed Neville Chamberlam at our head 

PROVINCIAL MORNING PAPERS 
Manchester Guardian 

The pacificators of Munich returned home yesterday to receive 
greater gratitude than has ever been given to any returnmg 
conqueror They have done somethmg that has hardly ever 
happened before m history— the snatchmg of the world at the 
eleventh hour from a universal calamity, from a return to bar- 
barism, from untold cruelty and misery . . Great as are the 
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injustices that Czecho-Slovakia suffers under the Munich agree- 
ment, and they are for her calamitous, they cannot be measured 
agamst the horrors that might have extmgmshed not only Czecho- 
slovakia, but the whole of Western civilisation The Czechs 
will hardly appreciate Mr Chamberlam’s phrase that it is “peace 
with honour ” Politically, Czecho-Slovakia is rendered helpless 
with all that it means to the balance of forces in Eastern Europe, 
and Hitler will be able to advance agam, when he chooses, with 
greatly increased force 

Daily Dispatch (Manchester) 

Yesterday Mr Neville Chamberlam returned to be greeted in 
a manner almost unprecedented From the King to the lowhest 
commoner, praise and thanksgiving were showered upon him 
They were his meed Nobly has he earned them Worthy is he 
of aU the honours a grateful nation may bestow on him Yet, if 
we know the Piemier aright, he will not allow all this to move him 
one hair’s breadth from the line he has set hunself to follow 

Yorkshire Post 

The welcome given to Mr Chamberlam on his return to 
England yesterday, and the world-wide tributes to him, represent 
a well-deserved adcnowledgment of the personal courage, the 
energy and the perseverance which he has displayed m his great 
and successful effort to save Europe, and probably m the long 
run many non-European countries as well, from a devastating 
war which immediately threatened . 

The Munich procedure, though it is called peaceful, is so harsfr 
as to be horrifying Mx Chamberlam, if his hands had not 
been tied, would certainly have msisted on less barbaric surgery ' 
We yielded to a remorseless will and an uon disciphne which 
we had not prepared omselves to confront There is no pohtical 
party in Great Britain— and we venture to add none m France ji 
• — ^which does not share the blame for this unreadmess We have 
yet to fathom all the consequences 

Leeds Mercury 

We beheve tliat the people of this country are earnestly set 
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upon this honourable settlement with Germany [the agreement 
signed by Hitler and the Prime Mimster] being accomphshed 
They are deeply resolved that, if at all possible, a new spirit shall 
be infused mto European negotiations and a bold attempt made 
to give peace that opportumty to prosper which was denied it by 
some of the unhappy dictates of the Versailles Treaty They are 
prepared for a generous settlement with Germany if that setde- 
ment can bring assurance of lastmg peace 

Birmingham Daily Post 

Because events have moved swiftly, it is imperative that we 
should keep our heads, show a restramt when dungs seem to be 
gomg incredibly well comparable with our resolution when things 
seemed to be gomg desperately ill Mr Chamberlam has brought 
from Munich a good deal more than many of his firmest friends 
and least critical supporters expected He has brought back not 
only relief from the fear of war, which is a great dung, but also 
a much greater dung— the prospect of real, abidmg peace It 
sounds almost too good to be true 

Birmingham Daily Gazette 

Birmmgham is proud that the peace of Europe, when all 
but lost, has been saved by a cool-bramed and determined 
Birmingham man Now, m his seventieth year, through an 
heroic feat of statesmanship agamst seemingly impossible odds, 
he is receivmg the gratitude and plaudits of the entire civihsed 
world 

Newcastle Journal 

The Prime Mmister has vision without bemg at all a visionary, 
that is, he is of the select order of practical ideahsts, those who 
press forward in advance to the goal of human betterment A 
lesser man might have disastrously failed where he triumphandy 
succeeded . Europe wants surcease from frenzied excitements 
It wants reconstruction, for delay aggravates existing evils and 
creates others The spirit of a realised hope that fiEs Europe at 
present is the best of all auspices under which the trammels, 
pohtical and economic, can be removed 
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North Mail (Newcastle) 

Materially there is nothing of which to be proud, but, in 
avoiding war, we have preserved to the people of Europe things 
of infinitely greater worth than pride And, if tune reahses the 
wider prospect of European appeasement opened by the final 
conversations at Mumch, events will give us reason for pride 
inordinate Many Britons are resentful and hurt at the sacrifice of 
the Czechs It was not justice, but it was the lesser evil 

It should not be too much to hope 'that the Opposition m 
Parhament, recogmsmg frankly that the Prenuer has sacrificed 
nothmg that could have been saved without the grave risk of 
war, will refiam from all attempts to make polmcal capital out 
of a situation which was almost beyond political adjustment 
Sheffield Telegraph 

To-day we might have been quotmg “Stand up and meet the 
foe ” Instead, Mr Chamberlam is home agam, bringmg, as he 
said, peace with honour and the hope of peace for our tune 
This week wiU never be forgotten by those tilio have hved through 
Its mounting stram War seemed to be as inevitable as it was 
mcredible The nation was preparmg to meet the foe, fiiUy 
aware of the risks to which it would be exposed, but not shnnkmg 
from the ordeal 

An almost unbehevable transformation has been brought about 
within three days The plaudits of the multitude are often 
evanescent, but Mr Chamberlam’s gallant rescue of peace when 
It was all but lost will still be remembered with gratitude when 
other mmor issues are allowed to appear as overwhehmng 

Sheffield Independent 

The Prime Mimster’s triumph is on a bigger scale than we 
ever imagmed at first and, while we shall be wise to wait for the 
full statement he will make m Parhament next week before 
aUowmg enthusiasm and joy to run away with judgment, we are 
justified m rejoicmg Not only has war been averted, but on the 
positive side Britam and Germany, m signmg the No-War Pact, 
have made the hearts of the nations leap with gladness at the 
prospect of achievmg that general appeasement which has always 
been the Prime Mimster’s policy 
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Liverpool Daily Post 

Ml aiamberlam, m his passionate desire to save his own 
people and the world from the awfiil horror of armed conflict, 
set diplomatic convention aside and employed, without regard 
for the ordmary usages, the great authority of a Prime Mmister 
of Britam He has, m fact, directed his efforts with a simple 
common sense whi^ has appealed intensely to the pubhc No 
wonder, then, that he was greeted yesterday with an unprece- 
dented enthusiasm 

The Czechs have had to submit to irresistible pressure from 
Powers they regarded as friends, and behmd aU was the threat 
of naked, brutal force But the world has to seek somethmg 
finer than pitung force agamst force That is the task to which 
statesmen should now set their mmds 

Daily Record (Glasgow) 

The reception given to the Prime Mmister on his return from 
Mumch yesterday afternoon is but a small token of the deeper 
and more widespread appreciation expressed everywhere for the 
man who, more than anyone else, is responsible for savmg Europe 
from a holocaust Mr Chamberlam is not the type that seeks 
honours and adulation, but no doubt some special recogmtion of 
his historic services to peace and humanity will be given by his 
fellow-countrymen, and possibly by others as well 

It is possible, now that the danger is passed, that an effort wfll 
be made by the Opposition m Parhament on Monday to turn the 
intemauonalsituauonmto a pohttcal opportunity Mr Chamber- 
lam may be criticised on the ground that anyone can wm a peace 
by giving everythmg away Perhaps no more apt answer to that 
could be forthcommg than this sentence m the New York Times 
“Let mo man say too high a price has been paid for peace in 
Europe until he has searched his soul and found hims elf w illin g 
to risk m war the lives of those nearest and dearest to him ” 

Glasgow Herald 

Ml Chamberlam, as the first and most persistent of the 
peacemakers, obtams and deserves a double share of the world’s 
praise and attention Moreover, he has brought back with hitn 
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a very special agreement concluded — m very wide and general 
terms— between Herr Hitler and himself This agreement, if it 
can be carried fuither, seems to present the most brilliant possi- 
bilities of appeasement in the future Mr Chamberlam has 
created a gieat opportunity for mternational understandmg We 
must hope that Herr Hitler may be w illin g to take it 

The Scotsman (Edinburgh) 

M the world is agreed that, but for the wisdom and tenacity 
of the British Prime Admister, Europe would have been plunged 
mto a horrible, soul-destroymg war that would have killed 
millions, laid great cities waste, impoverished the nations, and 
sown fresh seeds of bitterness and hostility ,m mternational 
relations How great should be our gratitude to the statesman 
who has saved Europe from such a calamity 

We could not have saved Czecho-Slovakia except, possibly, 
after a long and terrible war of attrition We beheve that good 
will come out of the evil of yesterday, but that no good could 
have come out of a war 

Aberdeen Press and Journal 

The Mumch meetmg, apart from the agreement with which 
it ternunated, represented three distmct achievements Herr 
Hitler, for the first time, was persuaded to take part m a round 
table confei ence Hitherto he has refused to negotiate with more 
than one State at a time In the second place, and agam for the 
first time, he was persuaded to abandon his customary methods 
of forcible solution and to take mto consideration the pubhc 
opinion of the world By these innovations m his pohcy he made 
possible the third achievement— the triumph of the democrauc 
theory that reason can setde all disputes To few men has it 
been granted to perform for humamty the service that Mr 
Chamberlam has rendered m these critical days 

Dundee Courier and Advertiser 

Gratitude weUs up m the heart of the nation as it realises the 
mcomparable service the Prune Mmister has rendered both it 
and the world No longer is there room for doubt that but for 
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the right-mindedness and strong heartedness of this one man the 
most devastatmg of all wars would be upon us now To-day 
he has the rewards of success, of the whole world’s admirauon, 
and of a grateful affection such as it has rarely been the lot of 
a statesman to win 

Western Mail (Cardiff) 

No words can describe the profound rehef, thankfulness and 
sense of deliverance which surged in all hearts on learning the 
truth about our escape from the blackest of catastrophes Although 
we are falsely accused of havmg betrayed the Czechs, to whom 
we had no treaty commitment, we have to recognise that their 
sacrifice is far greater than ours, and without their readmess to 
pay almost any price for peace we could hardly have won de- 
liverance from war In this case the chief consolation must be 
sought m the fact that even a successful war would have far out- 
weighed in cost, sacrifice, and humiliation the most dearly bought 
peace, and m the hope that a less barbarous and more humane 
spirit may now begm to animate the Nazi regime 

Western Daily Press (Bristol) 

The labours of our Prime Minister m the midst of terrible 
discouragements, his perseveiance and courage which no thing 
could daunt, have been an inspiration, not only to his countrymen 
but to the whole world Whatever of good or ill the future has 
m store, Mr Chamberlam will rest secure m the esteem and 
affections of all 

Western Morning News (Plymouth) 

For days together the world had lived on the brmk of a 
precipice and it was a profound rehef to reahse that it had been 
able to draw back mstead of faUmg into the abyss Mr 
Chamberlam has been the muacle-worker The same quahties 
of miuative, courage, and perseverance which characterised his 
first journey to Germany were mamtamed to the end, and contri- 
buted m no small degree to the compromise reached m the early 
hours of yesterday 
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Suisex Daily News (Brighton) 

No sane person doubts that but for Mr Chamberlain we 
should at this moment be at war He will go down m history as 
one of the world’s greatest conquerors — a conqueror whose 
victory has been all the greater because it has been a bloodless one. 

Eastern Daily Press (Norwich) 

We beheve that we speak for the country generally when we 
say that any satisfaction at the hqmdation of the Czechoslovakian 
crisis would have been very restricted if there had not also been 
a feehng that we had now taken a defimte step towards the 
settlement of Europe on better foundations After yesterda5r’s 
demonstrauons it is clear that Parhament would not be a very 
representative body if it did not put the seal of its approval next 
week on Mr Chamberlam’s work 

East Anglian Daily Times (Ipsmch) 

Mr Chamberlam’s magnificent initiative has prevented a 
disaster which would have shocked civihsation for a century, and 
shamed its very name. It is not possible to proclaim this 
peace agreement with unqualified pride It has been produced 
at the pomt of the sword, and dictated out of the mouths of 
cannon But it is none the less an achievement which has pre- 
vented an infamy which must have claimed the Czecho-Slovakian 
population as part of its victims 

Nottingham Guai dian 

Nobody on earth wants war, and the peoples of every country 
are profoundly reheved that war has been averted, and endurmg 
peace at last brought mto the realm of the possible No- 
body m this country can have any love for the way m which the 
Czech settlement was forced by Germany But the crisis and its 
soluuon have helped to estabhsh one vital prmciple more firmly — 
the prmciple that nations should settle their differences by 
negotiation instead of by force 

Nottingham Journal 

Mr Chamberlam returned to England yesterday the most 
8 
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popular statesman m the world for his unflaggmg efforts to aveit 
the catastrophe that seemed so certam and immment three days 
ago His popular welcome measured lie gratitude for the present 
peace he has snatched But a week-end pause is desirable 
in which everyone can collect their emouonal and critical 
reactions after the recent surge of mixed feelings 

Yorkshire Daily Observer (Bradford) 

The ultimate power of democratic opmion, as seen m tlie way 
Mr Chamberlain was able to mvoke it agamst more extreme 
demands, was proved m the middle of this week, when it was 
mob±sed on almost a world scale The part played by President 
Roosevelt and the United States press may, along with the firm 
British popular voice, have turned the scale against war 

Yorkshire Herald (York) 

The tumultuous welcome accorded to Mr Chamberlam 
yesterday m London, and the rose-strewn path that opened out 
before M Daladier m Pans were reflexes of the joy of two 
nations for their dehverance from war While we owe so much 
to those statesmen, we remember how their words were given 
weight by the calm determmation of Britam and France to go 
the limit for peace but to make plam to all what the limit was 

The free press of this coimtry has never been nearer to complete 
unity than m the chorus of praise and thanksgiving which 
followed the Conference of Mumch 


CHAPTER XV 

Debates in Parliament 

Chamberlain’s policy up to and including Munich 
was unquestionably approved by the great majority of his country- 
men Yet It would be a mistake to interpret that, or the world- 
wide praise of the Prime Mmister, as satisfaction with the terms 
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of the settlement The conditions of the peace so narrowly won 
were deplored everywhere But this was not the deasive factor 
in the great controversy at once opened m Par liam ent Would 
the country have approved rejecnon of the Mmuch terms at the 
price of war? That was the testing question and assailants of the 
Government rarely came to grips with it They often said there 
would have been no war, meanmg that Hitler was bluffing, they 
often argued that a different direction of British pohcy would 
have averted both war and mutilation of Czechoslovakia But 
that was speculation The probmg question was this If the direc- 
tion of affans had been m ffieir hands, and if they had found they 
were wrong about the bluff, would they have gone to war? 

There were two other mam considerations to which, m their 
speeches, opponents of the Government gave htde attention 
One was the atutude of France Had the French Gabmet decided 
on September 13 to honour the nation’s treaty obhgations and 
go to the aid of the Czechs if they were attacked by Germany, 
Chamberlain would probably never have set eyes on Hitler He 
would not and could not have gone to Berchtesgaden without 
the approval of the Pans Government French Ministers m fact 
warroly welcomed his intervention Mention has already been 
made in these pages of Daladier’s claim to have suggested 
Chamberlam’s ffist meetmg with Hitler In that he was 
tepresentmg French pubhc opimon at the time After Munich 
as weE as before, there was the sharpest contrast between pubhc 
feelmg in the two countries While m our own Parhament 
publication of the terms of settlement was the signal for a violent 
and sustained attack on the Government, those terms were 
approved, except for the Commumsts, by a virtually unanimous 
vote m the French Chamber ^ 

Another significant fact was that m the debates m our Parha- 
ment opponents of the Government showed htde concern about 
opmion m the Dommions Yet British Governments must, m 
foreign pohcy, keep step with the Dommion Governments The/ 
information regularly supphed to the Dommion Prime Mimsters 
comprises not only Cabmet deasions but the facts and con- 
siderations on which such decisions are based. They are as well 
informed on these matters as members of our own Cabmet And 
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the stream of information and opinion is not a one-way traffic 
Exchange of views is normal, the Dominion High Commis- 
sioners are m daily contact with the Secretary for the Dominions, 
and if a crisis suddenly arises Dowmng Street knows quicldy 
what is thought about it in Canada, m Australia, m New Zealand, 
and m South Africa Throughout the summer and autumn of 
1938 Britam’s European pohcy was imquestionably approved 
by the Dominions Until after Hitler’s annexation of Czecho- 
slovakia in tlie foUowmg March, they were opposed to British 
commitments m central Europe 

Parhament met on the Monday after the Munich Conference 
and four days that week were given to the debate Mr Duff 
Cooper, the First Lord of the Admiralty, had resigned his office 
durmg the week-end because he could no longer support the 
Government’s pohcy Ancient custom gave him &st hearmg 
He was deeply stirred but it was soon seen that what moved him 
most was not Czechoslovakia’s loss of territory but the way m 
which the mutilation was carried out He said he concurred in 
the Cabmet’s acceptance of Hitler’s demand for self-determina- 
tion for the Sudeten areas, though he knew it meant partition 
The cruel terms of the Godesberg memorandum were rejected 
by the Cabmet Mr. Duff Cooper admitted that "the great and 
important” concessions secured at Munich were a “great triumph 
for the Prime Mmister,” but the final terms provided for the 
mvasion of the country, an unnecessary humihation agamst which 
he resigned m protest This, it is true, was only part of Mr Duff 
Cooper’s case He thought British policy should have been bolder 
and, m particular, that the Fleet should have been mobihsed 
earher Further, he objected to the jomt declaration signed by 
the Prime Mmister and the Fuehrer on the Friday mornmg, m 
his view Chamberlam ought not to have taken such action without 
consultation with his colleagues and without expert diplomatic 
advice 

The Prime Mmister, who followed Mr Duff Cooper, was 
surprised that there shotild be any suspicion or criticism of the 
statement which he and Hitler signed “I entered mto no pact,” 
he said “I made no new commitments There is no secret 
understandmg Our conversation was hostile to no other nauon ” 
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He then read the statement and asked, as to each of its three 
paragraphs, who would take exception to that? There was no 
reply 

Chamberlam’s short review of events durmg the preceding 
days sharply outlined the issue before the House At its previous 
meeting war appeared to be i mmin ent Mumch gave a last 
opportunity of savmg the peace The question there was not 
whether predominandy German areas of Czechoslovakia should 
be ceded to the Reich, for that had been already accepted by the 
Prague Government, there was nothing left to consider but the 
method, the conditions, and the time of the transfer They sought 
an orderly instead of a violent method of carrymg out an agreed 
deasion Hitler’s Godesberg Memorandum was an ultimatum 
with, a time-himt of six days Mumch substimted an agreed 
procedure to be largely directed or supervised by an International 
Commission Chamberlam analysed m detail the setdement as 
set out m Chapter XIII, and clauned that it had averted a 
world catastrophe He then announced the Cabmet’s deasion to 
advance £10,000,000 to the Czechoslovak Government, already 
the Chancellor of th^ Exchequer had asked the Bank of England 
to provide the necessary credit 

Next came an important declaranon about the great programme 
of rearmament “which is daily mcreasmg m pace and m volume ” 
Let no one thmk, because we have signed this agreement 
between these four Powers at Mumch that we can afford to 
relax our efforts m regard to that programme Disarmament 
on the part of this country can never be imilateral agam We 
have tried that once, and we very nearly brought ourselves to 
disaster If disarmament is to come it must come by steps, and 
It must come by agreement and active co-operation, and until 
we have agreed upon the actual steps to be taken we here must 
remam on guard 

Though the mam debate did not begm tdl the next day, Mr 
Attlee, the leader of the Labour Opposition opened the attack 
at once Like Mr Duff Cooper, though less skiibilly, he paid his 
tribute to Chamberlam’s great exertions in the cause of peace 
But if he averted war it was he who led the country mto the 
danger This view Mr Attlee proceeded to quahfy Hitler’s 
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detemmation to dominate Europe was “the cause of the crisis ” 
Next he cast blame on “the folhes of the Peace Treaties,” the 
malad)ustments of the economic system and the failure to restrain 
aggression As if he realised that the Prime Munster’s special 
responsibihty was thus being whittled away, he then accused him 
of causmg the invasion of Austria On March 7 Chamberlam 
said, “What country m Europe to-day, if threatened by a larger 
Power, can rely on the League for protection? None ” That, 
said Mr Attlee, was an invitation to Hitler and he accepted it a 
few days latei when the German army marched mto Austria 
Members knew, of course, that elaboiately organised mvasion of 
Austria could not have been prepared m “a few days” and must 
have been planned a considerable time before Mr Attlee knew 
it, too, and as if he felt that he was domg the Prime Minister 
an mjustice he went on to say that weak as our Government was, 
“the weakness of France is even greater ” “France has the 
greatest responsibihty for this debacle of pohcy ” 

It was a confused speech Mi Attlee left members to decide 
for themselves to what extent the Government and the Prune 
Minister were culpable when due share of blame had been 
put on Hitler, and the French Government, and the Peace 
Conference, and our economic pohcy 
Su Archibald Sinclau who followed the Labour leader, spoke 
of “the flood of relief and thanksgivmg which has swept over the 
world smce the Mumch Conference ” So great was the Prune 
Minister’s popular triumph that Mr Duff Cooper’s resignation 
was “nothing short of an act of pohncal heroism ” But Sir Archi- 
bald agreed with Mr. Attlee that it was the pohcy ofjhe Prime 
, .^tlmster which had brought the country to the bri^ of war 
The &:itish “and French Governments had forced Czecho- 
slovakia to submit to the loss of their strategic frontier 
’ Mr Eden next jomed m the tributes to the Prime Minister 
“We all owe him, and every citizen owes him, a measureless 
debt of gratitude for the smcerity and perunacity which he has 
devoted in the final phase of the crisis to avertuig the supreme 
calamity of war ” Mx Chamberlam’s refusal to give up hope was 
one of the mfluences which finally contributed to the maintenance 
of peace In Mr Eden’s view, it was less important to praise or 
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blame the terms of settlement than to examine the conditions that 
caused the British Government (he admitted the French Govern- 
ment were equally responsible) to press the partition proposals 
on the fnemhy Czechoslovakian State The Sudeten Germans 
had had grievances— there was no doubt about that— but there 
was no oppression And the grievances were m a fair way to 
setdement Lord Runciman who “did a truly wonderful piece 
of work under the greatest of difficulties, had virtually reached 
an agreement” when the plan was vetoed from without — that is 
by Germany 

Air George Lansbury, the veteran Labour pacifist, declared 
his great admiration for the Czechs who had “shown themselves 
the most Christian people m Europe or the world ” But who, he 
asked, would have gamed anythmg from war? The first Con- 
servative back-bencher to speak, Mr Raikes, answered the 
quesuon. War might have been waged m revenge for the dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia, and the whole State would 
have been destroyed befoie an5hhmg effective could be done to 
prevent it Mr ‘ Arthur Henderson supported a demand that 
Mr Attlee had made for the calling of a world conference Mr 
Richard Law (now Mmister of State) praised the Prime Minister’s 
efforts to keep the peace, but could not beheve that he had 
turned the Nazi leaders &om the error of then ways Europe 
was now dommated by a smgle Power, and we had fought 
fobr wars to prevent that Mr Dalton complamed that there 
had been a dual direction of foreign affairs, with the Foreign 
Office subordmate to No lo, Dowmng Street Chamberlam 
“was hustled, mtimidated, and out-manoeuvred by Hitler ” 
Rnowmg that the Home Secretary was to follow him, Mr 
Dalton asked whether it was true, as stated by Mr Seton Watson, 
that the following dimarche was submitted to the Prague Govern- 
ment by the Bntish and French Mmisters 

(1) Britain and France have a duty to prevent a European 
war if humanly possible, and thus the mvasion of Czecho- 
slovakia 

(2) They wish the Czechoslovakian Government to reahse 
that if It does not unconditionally, and at once, accept the 
Anglo-Fiench plan it will stand before the world as solely 
responsible for the commg war 
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(3) By refusing, Czechoslovakia will also be guilty of 
destroying Anglo-French solidarity, since in that event Britain 
will under no circumstances march even if France went to the 
aid of Czechoslovakia 

(4) If the refusal should provoke war, France gives official 
notice that she will not fulfil her treaty obhgations 

Sir Samuel Hoare, the last speaker that day, replied that those 
four paragraphs were “m almost every respect totally maccurate ” 
On the general question he jerked the House back to the position 
as It was less than a week before We stood on the verge of a 
terrible abyss By a last possible effort the Prune Mmister 
averted catastrophe It was said that he should have given an 
ultimatum to Hitler before the Nazi rally at Nuremberg An 
ultimatum then would have plunged Europe mto a world war 
Besides, the Prime Mmister was a mediator how could he act in 
that role and at the same time issue threats and ultimatums? 
But, tune after tune, our position was privately made as dear as 
possible to Hitler 

Dealmg with the position of Russia, which had been raised by 
Mr Dalton, Sir Samuel Hoare said her treaty obhgation to go to 
the aid of the Czechs was to come into operation only when the 
French guarantee was already operating In consultations with 
the Soviet Government, therefore, we naturally let the French 
take the lead 

Later m the speech. Sir Samual said that by the German 
annexation of Austria, the strategic frontier of Czechoslovakia 
was turned If there were war the country would inevitably be 
destroyed Mr A V Alexander asked whether the Government 
at that tune made representations to the Prague Government 
Yes, Su Samuel rephed, after then and before He made repre- 
sentations when he was Foreign Secretary and his successor, 
Ml Eden, pressed them even more strongly. 

SECOND DAY 

A feature of the debate on the second day, as on the first, was 
that nearly all speakers, opponents as well as supporters, ex- 
pressed gratitude to the Prune Mmister for the preservation of 
peace In some cases the grautude was so fervent that the 
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criticism which followed appeared to be mcongruous Lord 
Cranbome, for example, testified to “rehef and deep personal 
graumde” to Mr Chamberlam and directly afterwards to the 
people’s “abidmg sense of shame ” Sir Sidney Herbert’s language 
was m still greater disaccord He spoke of the Prime Mmister’s 
“magnificent” work for the country and the world, and then of 
our “desperate humihation” and “dishonour ” 

In a debate that contmues from day to day much repetition is 
unavoidable, but it must, as far as possible, be avoided here 
There were cross-currents on both sides Mr Maxton declared 
that the Prune Minister had “done somethmg that the mass of 
the common people m the world wanted domg” Another 
Labour member, Mr Barr, said that when he heard of the 
Mumch settlement he went to the nearest telegraph office and 
sent to Chamberlam a two-word message, “Heartiest congratula- 
tions ” He recalled that m 1919 the Labojir Party regretted that 
the Sudeten Germans were not then given a plebiscite 

Tuesday’s debate was opened by Mr Herbert Mornson 
One of his mam pomts was that the recent crisis arose out of 
the Government’s persistent cold-shouldermg of the League of 
Nations ever smce 1931 “They turned their backs on coUecuve 
security ” Mr Morrison also found fault with the French their 
responsibility was “terrible ” We betrayed the Czechs Hitler 
frightened the Prime Mimster out of his life Mr Burgm’s retort 
to this was that withm a few hours of Chamberlam’s arrival at 
Berchtesgaden the order for the invasion of Czechoslovakia was 
held up 

Mr Amery agreed with some previous critics that we ought to 
have declared ourselves earlier He saw no substantial difference 
between the rejected Godesberg terms and those which were 
accepted at Mumch But, he added, “I am not askmg the House 
to blame anyone, least of all the Prime Mimster, who has had to 
face a terrible responsibility and who knows far better than any 
of us those weaknesses m our defences for which we might have 
been paymg to-day a dreadful price ” Captam McEwen said 
the issue still was — should we have gone to war? Mr Maxwell 
Fyffe enlarged on this let members say “at what stage they thmk 
this country ought to have gone to war or threatened war The 
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country would not have supported a war to keep Carlsbad and 
Marienbad under the Czechs And who would say that we should 
have gone to war about the method of cession? No one in the 
House indeed, had told the Government that we ought to have 
an army ready for a Contmental war The guarantee now given to 
Czechoslovakia unposed a new iisk and we must prepare for it 

Mr A V Alexander said that as far back as September 7 the 
Labour movement proposed the mobihsation of the forces of 
peace in Europe agamst the aggressor “Why, then, did you not 
support rearmament?” asked Colonel Baldwm-Webb Mr 
Alexander replied that he and his friends had offered agam and 
agam to support whatever expenditure on armaments was 
required for collective security 

Sir Thomas Inskip, who closed the day’s debate, rephed to 
some remarks by Mr Alexander about the non-representation 
of Russia at Munich Germans and Itahans were unwilhng to 
meet the Russians, and immediate action must be talten “If 
negotiauons were to be successful,” Sir Thomas said, “it was 
foohsh to throw away the opportumty of havmg them merely 
because it was impossible to get five people round a table mstead 
of only four ” 

Sir Thomas was sceptical about the claim of the Government’s 
critics that greater firmness would have secured fan treatment 
of the Czechs without war “The one unpardonable fault in 
foreign diplomacy is bluff” But the Government had made 
considerable preparations The Navy was mobihsed Territorial 
Anti-Aircraft and Coast Defence units, the fighter elements of 
the Auxihary Air Force and the Observer Corps were called up 
The Censorship orgamsation, and the staff, were ready Essential 
war materials, mcluchng a number of rare metals, had been 
accumulated m stocks sufficient to carry us through a long war 
Yet there were gaps, serious gaps, and defects which must be 
remedied 


THIRD DAY 

The debate made a fresh start on Wednesday with a motion 
askmg the House to approve the Government’s pohcy “by which 
war was averted,” and their efforts to secure a lastmg peace 
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There was a Labour amendment that the House “while pro- 
foundly reheved that war has been averted for the time bemg,” 
disapproved a policy that had led to the sacrifice of Czecho- 
slovalea and demanded a return to collective security and the 
summonmg of a world conference to consider grievances that 
imperil peace There were durmg the day two outstandmg 
speeches One was the remarkably luad and persuasive ex- 
position and argument with which Sir John Smion proposed the 
motion, the other Mr Churchill’s powerful attack on the Govern- 
ment pohcy and his sombre lament over its results 

Sir John Simon started with the admission that Hitler had 
agam achieved the substance of his immediate and declared aim 
without war Czeehoslovakia had been put to a dreadful choice 
of cedmg a portion of her territory or of unhmited mvasion By 
brmging her Government to face that alternative we did no mjury 
to her cause As Lord Runciman reahsed before he left Prague, 
cession of territory had become mevitable Sir John went back 
to the establishment of the State twenty years before and quoted 
Mr Churchill and the late Arthur Henderson as to the danger 
of mcludmg the Sudeten Germans withm its boundaries Mr 
ChurchiU at that time compared their stubbornness to that of the 
Ulstermen m Ireland and said that though their exclusion would 
weaken the new State — perhaps fatally — ^theur mclusion aflftonted 
the prmciple of self-determination Sir John deplored the failure 
to secure a boundary settlement, but the League of Nations could 
do nothmg except by a unanimous vote m the Assembly, and m 
such a case the vote of the State which was to lose territory would 
defeat the proposal The League could not compel a change 
That the Mumch settlement was “open to all sorts of chal- 
lenges and criticisms,” he admitted But the posiuon was 
extremely difficult In the history of the modern world such a 
question had seldom been solved without war, and it remamed 
a serious menace 

That problem of the change of frontiers and the transfer of 
territories is now ifi the modem world the chief remaimng 
cause from which wars may arise Practically every other 
historic cause has been removed Rehgious wars, dynastic 
wars, wars which have to do with other issues have to a very 
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large extent ceased to be a danger to the world I am hopeful 
that even trade wars may be avoided 
But this problem of how you are to secure the peaceful 
alteration of frontiers is a problem which, if it cannot be solved 
by some method or other remains a potent cause of possible 
wars Lord Sahsbury made an arrangement with Germany by 
which Heligoland passed to Germany m 1890 That was 
passed without heat, without raismg racial issues that inflamed 
passions That has nothing to do with mtense rivahies over a 
frontier which separates people from those they want to join 
Tummg to the question of Russia, Sn John Simon said the 
Government hoped that she would jom in the guarantee of 
Czechoslovakia “If outstandmg differences are to be resolved 
It must be on the basis of free consultation with all European 
Powers ” 

Then he apphed what he thought was the real test The 
I Munich terms contamed “drastic conditions, very harsh stipu- 
, lations Let each member ask himself whether, if he had been 
Prime Mimster he would have rejected those terms The real 
^est IS this We are at peace to-day, with these Munich terms m 
operation, which were accepted by the French who were under 
fixed treaty obhgations to Czechoslovakia, though we were not 
' Hm many amongst us are there who, tf we could undo what was 
then done, would r^ect the settlement to which the Prime Minister 
put his hand on Friday and instead— because it was the only alter- 
native — would fling the world into the cauldron of immediate war?'’ 

Mr Arthur Greenwood, m movmg the Labour amendment, 
said the Czechs had had the rawest of raw deals Hitler was left 
in command of central Europe 

Mr ChurchiU’s speech was one of sustamed gloom “Eveiy- 
j thmg had got off the rads and nothing but the Prime Minister’s 
mtervention could have saved the peace ” “We have sustamed a 
total and unmitigated defeat, and France has suffered even more 
than we have ” The utmost Mr Chamberlam had been able to 
gam was that “the German dictator, mstead of snatching his 
vicmals ffom the table, has been content to have them served 
to him course by course ” 

We really must not waste time, after all this long debate, upon 
the difference between the positions reached at Berchtesgaden, 
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at Godesberg, and at Munich They can be very simply 
epitomised, if the House will permit me to vary the metaphor 
was demanded at the pistol’s pomt When it was given 
£2 were demanded at the pistol’s point Fmally the dictator 
consented to take £z 17s 6 d , and the rest m promises of good- 
will for the future J 

The argument which followed that exordium was developed 
in Mr ChurchiU’s most impressive manner Both Governments 
— ^British and French — shared the responsibihty for what ought 
not to have happened Acceptance of the Munich terms or war 
were not the only alternatives If the two Powers had mamtamed 
close contact with Russia durmg the summer, they would have 
been able to influence many of the smaller States of Europe, 
and this might have been deasive at a time when the German 
dictator was not irrevocably committed to his new adventure 
Indeed, he thought the terms the Prime Minister brought back 
from Munich could easily have been agreed through the ordmary 
diplomatic channels at any time durmg the summer But Mr 
Churchill’s condemnation reached much farther back 

This is the consequence of five years of fiitile good mten- 
tions, five years of eager search for thehne of least resistance, 
five years of unmterrupted retreat of British power, five years 
of neglect of air defences 

We have been reduced in those five years from a position of 
security so overwhehmng and so unchallengeable that we 
never cared to think about it We have been reduced from a 
position where the very word “war” was considered one which 
would be used only by persons quahfymg for a lunatic asylum. 
And now a disaster of the first magmtude had befallen Great 
Britam and France All the countries of central and eastern 
Europe would make the best terms they could with the triumphant 
Nazi Power In fact, if not m form, they would, one after the 
other, be drawn into the vast system of power pohncs radiating 
from Berhn, and Mr Churchill beheved this could be achieved 
qmte smoodily and silently and need not entad the firing of a 
smgle shot The rulers of Nazi Germany would have a free choice 
open to them in whatever direction they turned their eyes He 
feared that we had deeply compromised, apd perhaps fatally 
endangered the safety and even the mdependence of Great 
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Britain and France The whole resources of our country and its 
united strength should be bent to the task of rearmament and 
especially to the estabhshment of security in the air 

Sir Henry Page Croft, who followed, said Czechoslovakia was 
so vulnerable that it would have been a crune to urge her people 
to resist when they would have been destroyed before help could 
reach them One comment by Sir John Wardlaw Milne was that 
if our abihty to fight was no higher than Mr Churchdl put it, 
we should be no woise off, but better able to meet him, if Hitler 
broke his word in six months or a year Europe knew now what 
It did not know a few weeks ago that, anxious as we arc for peace, 
there are vital issues on which we would not hesitate to fight 
Sir Robert Young, a Labour member, said he told his con- 
stituents that he would be no party to a war which could be 
avoided by the delimitation of ftontiers If the Sudeten Germans 
wanted to go to the Nazi hell, let them! 

Sir Stafford Qipps complamed that the Government had never 
had a constructive pohcy for peace and merely tried to prevent 
war when the danger of it became imminent “Sweet reason- 
ableness which consists m giving away the property of others 
and building up huge armaments to protect what is your own 
will never solve the problem of peace ” Mr Thurtle agreed that 
the Government were blamable for tlie situation which had 
arisen, but the Prime Mmister was justified in taking risks for 
peace and, for himself, he would rather have the Munich agree- 
ment than war Mr Harold Nicolson’s position was rather 
different If that had been all, he would have accepted the Anglo- 
French plan rather than war, but it was not all, and “the Mumch 
capitulation” made it clear that Germany was the dommant 
power in Europe 

Mr Grenfell, who summed up for Labour, said democracy 
had lost prestige and authority m the world The pass had been 
handed over Hitler was given the keys of eastern Europe at 
Munich 

Mr Butler,' the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, quoted 
tributes of admiration and gratitude which had reached the 
Prune Alimster from the smaller European states Replying to 
Mr Churchill’s remarks on what imght have been done earlier 
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m the year, he said that during the whole tune the Government 
had done all that could be done in Berhn and Prague to reach a 
satisfactory solution British advisers were sent to Czecho- 
slovakia, Lord Runciman was sent and, finally Mr Chamberlain^ 
himself interposed Mr Butler read to the House the mstruc-' 
tions given to the British Munster at Prague for the commumca- 
tion made to the Czech Government on September 21st This 
completely disposed of the smister threats in the version given by 
Mr Dalton on the first day of the debate and attributed by him 
to Mr Seton Watson 

Mr Butler’s reply to Mr. Churchill’s charge that we had 
broken up the League of Nations was based on his own ex- 
perience at Geneva British delegates had tried m vam to sunplify 
the procedure some States would not allow the unanimity rule 
to be modified as we wished m order to make the machmery move 
more rapidly m tune of difficulty The origmal general obligation 
under Article XVI had been repudiated by some States each of 
which reserved its light to judge every case on its merits and to 
take such action as might seem possible The more he exammed 
the machmery of the League Ae more he admired it— and the 
more he found it not easy of application at the present time In 
constructing a peace system our Government felt they could not 
Ignore the forces outside the League 

FOURTH DAY 

As the debate went on, the Opposition became less aggressive 
The Prime Mmister noted this when he made the closmg speech 
on Thursday afternoon There was a great contrast, he said, 
between the speech of Mr Attlee, who had just sat down, and 
those of some of his colleagues on the Front Opposition Bench 
It was a great contrast, mdeed, with the speech Mr Atlee himself 
made on the openmg day 

Mr Noel Baker, who resumed the debate on Thursday, 
concentrated mainly on the failure of the Government to make 
more use of the League of Nations In the Covenant system lay 
the hope of the future Su: John Gilmour, as one who had been 
a supporter of the League, rcphed theft discussion at Geneva had 
not brought the results expected Mr Graham White, a Liberal, 
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regretted that there were a motion and an amendment on the 
order paper “We might well have been content with 'getting 
the ma-gimum amount of agreement and unity at this tune of 
great difficulty ” The desire and mtention to establish better 
relations with the dictatorial States was right, but it would not 
be done by concealing our own views Nor did we want peace 
to be settled on a basis of ultimatum and threat Whatever 
achievement Hitler had made, it was incomparable with the 
position that would be his if he were to set himself resolutely at 
the head of the peace forces of the world 

Two women members followed. Miss Horsbrugh and Miss 
Wilkmson They both rejoiced that war had been averted, and 
Miss Horsbrugh gave general support to the peace policy of the 
Government, but Miss Wilkmson blamed the Prime Mmister for 
leadmg the country mto a position which called for his “dramatic 
improvisation m the last five minutes ” Mr McGovern told the 
House that “m the cucumstances the right thmg was done ” 
That was the judgment also of Sir Edward Grigg Would the 
Prime Munster, he asked, have been justified m leading the 
country mto war? “My answer, every day and every night, 
was No’” 

As already mdicated, Mr Attlee’s speech was pitched lower 
than his previous one He said no Government could control 
world events and then observed that present Ministers ought 
to have assumed power over events Peace would not be mam- 
tamed by contmumg the pohcy of the past seven years Nor 
would the world be led back to samty by pihng up armaments 
Mmority grievances would not be got rid of easily, but the effort 
should be made There must be some kmd of economic plannmg, 
trade barriers must be dealt with 

The Prime Minister, m his reply, said he could not remember 
a debate m which there were so many allusions— some comph- 
mentary, some not— to a smgle Munster “Lookmg back on the 
events, I feel convmced that by my action— I seek no credit for 
my action, I think it is only what anyone m my position would 
have felt it his duty to do — I say, by my action I did avoid war, 
I feel equally sure that I was right m domg so ” 

It was said that we should have told Germany weeks ago that 
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if her array crossed the border of Czechoslovakia, we should be 
at war"Vith her His reply was that the people of this country 
would not have supported a war to prevent the Sudeten Germans 
from joinmg the Reich The Dominions also had a right to be 
consulted, and it would have been difScult to convmce them that 
war on such an issue would be justified 

Then it was said that if we were not prepared to say we would 
go to war on that issue we ought to have told Czechoslovakia 
long ago that m no circumstances would we help her and that 
she had better make the best terms she could with the Sudetens 
or with Germany But the issue was not so simple as that 
France was under treaty obhgation to go to the assistance of 
Czechoslovakia 

Were we to say that we would not go to the assistance of 
France if, in consequence, she became mvolved m conflict wil±i 
Germany? If so we should have been false to our own obliga- 
tions Therefore, it would not have been enough for us to tell 
Czechoslovakia that we would have nothmg to do with her and 
that she must make the best terms she could It would have 
been necessary for France also to say that 
Was anybody prepared to say that France should do that 
beforehand? He would not have cared to be the one who made 
such a suggestion to a French Mimster 
In parenthesis, Chamberlam replied to suspicions expressed 
that It was mtended to have an early general election That was 
not m his mmd except m the event of two possible contmgencies 
(i) that some new issue arose which requured a new mandate 
from the country, or (2) that he lost the confidence of his 
supporters He would not like to snatch party advantage by 
capitalismg the nation’s thankfulness for peace And there was 
another reason “It is possible that we may want great efforts 
from the nation m the months that are to come, and if that be 
so the smaller our differences the better ” 

Turnmg to future pohcy, Chambeilam said there were only 
two alternatives One was to rule out any sort of friendly relations 1 
with the totalitarian States That would mean certam war If 
we took that view we must arm ourselves to the teeth, must make 
mihtary alhances with any other Powers which would jom us, 
9 
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and hope that we could start the war at the moment that suited 
us and not at the moment that smted the other side That"^ policy 
contamed aU the things which the Labour Party used to denounce 
— entanglmg aUiances, balance of power, and power pohtics It 
was certainly not the collective security we used to expect from 
the League of Nauons 

The pohcy he had described was one of utter despair, he 
rejected it He did not beheve in an inevitable war We should 
seek by all means m our power to avoid war, by analysing possible 
causes, by trymg to remove them, by discussion m a spirit of 
collaboration and goodwill His critics had the same idea m mind 
when they suggested a world conference But it was better to 
have no conference at aU than one which failed It was no use 
callmg a conference of Powers, mcludmg the totahtarian Powers, 
without knowmg that they would attend and would support the 
right pohcy 

Then there was the question of rearmament He was challenged 
to reconcile rearmament with what he said on his return from 
Munich about “peace m our time ” On that he said 

I hope hon members wiU not be disposed to read into words 
used in a moment of some emotion, after a long and exhausting 
day, after I had driven through miles of excited, entosiastic, 
cheering people — I hope they will not read into those words 
more than they were mtended to convey 
I do, indeed, beheve that we may yet secure peace m our 
time, but I never meant to suggest that we should do that by 
disarmament until we can mduce others to disarm, too Oui 
past experience has shown us only too clearly that weakness in 
armed strength means weakness m diplomacy, and if we want 
to secure a lastmg peace, I reahse that diplomacy cannot be 
effective unless the consciousness exists, not here alone but 
elsewhere, that behind the diplomacy is the strength to give 
effect to It 

Further, the Prune Mimster declared that the policy of 
appeasement did not mean that we were gomg to seek new friends 
at the expense of old ones or, indeed, at the expense of any other 
nations There had never been more complete identity of view 
between the French and British Governments than now “Their 
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objective is the same as ours — to obtam the collaboration of all 
nation!., not excluding the totahtarian States, in building up a 
lasting peace for Europe ” 

The vote of confidence in the Government was carried by 
369 votes to 150 Conservative critics did not vote, but the 
number of abstentions was about balanced by the number of 
Labour, Liberal, and Independent members who voted with 
the Government 


THE HOUSE or LORDS 

The Munich debate m the House of Lords, exteudmg over 
three sittings, was an impressive contrast with that in the Com- 
mons There the Government was attacked with a passion 
engendered in the Spanish Civil ^ar controversies and fed into 
flame agam by the tragedy of Czechoslovakia In the Lords, 
while there were a few speeches, notably those of Lord Lloyd 
and Lord Lytton, m which the Mumch terms inspired mdignant 
protest, there was no counterpart to the attacks on the Prime 
Mmister m the Commons No member challenged a vote Even 
more than m the other House, the speakers were men of experience 
m government, and most of them supported the pohey pursued 
by the Cabmet 

To give a detailed analysis of the proceedmgs would be to 
report much that has already been said But some sahences of 
±e debate should be mdicated 

Lord Halifax referred to the absence of a Russian representative 
from Munich and repeated what he had said about this to Mr 
Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador, a day or two before "Five days 
ago,” he said, “it seemed to us vital, if war was to be avoided, 
somehow to get matters on a basis of negotiation, but if we were 
to face the facts we were obhged to recogmse that, m present 
circumstances, the heads of the German and Itahan Governments 
would almost certainly — at least not without prdunmary dis- 
cussion for which there was not time— be reluctant to sit m 
conference with a Soviet representative ” But that “m no way 
signified any weakemng of the desire on our part, any more no 
doubt ±an on that of the French Government, to preserve our 
understanding and relations with the Soviet Government ” 
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In a tribute to Mr Benes, Lord Halifax said “Without his 
help It would have been impossible to avoid a Euiopean vfar ” 
This IS from his tribute to the Prime Mmister “What I thmk 
the world can never measure was the almost unbearable weight 
that tested personally and alone upon his shoulders This no 
colleague could share, and for the manner in which he boie it 
no thanks of his feUow-mcn can be too great He was engaged 
all those days in a race agamst time, the stalres the lives of milli ons, 
and I shall always be grateful for the privilege of having been 
allowed to woik so dosely with him ” 

Lord Lytton said he felt more profoundly distressed about the 
Mumch setdement than he had ever been before by any event 
Lord Newton felt humiliated Hitler had got what he wanted 
That, indeed, was not in controversy Lord Stonehaven thought 
It was a case of “the mistakes of Versailles commg home to roost ” 
Lord SneU, the leader of the Labour Opposition, remarked that 
behind the sense of deliverance there was a deep sense of 
misgivmg 

Lord Samuel spoke as one of four members of the House who 
were m the Cabmet when the World War of 1914-18 began the 
others were Lord Crewe, Lord Gamford, and Lord Runciman 
“We are thankful for the happier endmg of crisis now ” Another 
of these veterans. Lord Gamford, rejoiced that the world had 
been saved from overwhelmmg disaster 
A significant reference to the League of Nations was made by 
Lord Crewe He said he was mchned to think that posterity 
wiU be disposed to blame the League for havmg paid attenuon 
exclusively to the penalties which could be exacted from those 
who made war rather than givmg its time and attention to 
removing the causes of war “The name of Hitler might never 
have been heard of if a different course had been taken at 
Geneva ” 

Lord Baldwin, who was makmg his maiden speech as a peer, 
gave whole-hearted support to the Prime Mmister No Mmister 
should commit the country to war unless he was convinced it 
was ready And he entered a protest agamst the suggestion that 
there was “somethmg unclean m havmg to face discussions with 
a dictator I wonder if they realise that one of the greatest 
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diflSculties throughout the last five years has been how to get 
mto Contact with the dictators ” 

Two distinguished Service-lnen were on the same side Lord 
Chatfield stressed the unpossibihty of givmg effectual aid to the 
Czechs in time “What is the good of saymg to a man m the 
lion’s den ‘Never mmd if he does eat you up, I am gomg to stop 
his rations for the future’?” A great leader of the Air Force, 
Lord Trenchard, remarked that even if it was only temporary, 
the Munich Agreement gave time for reflection before the new 
air weapon was brought mto use “Any thin g that could put back 
the use of that weapon was a good thmg ” 


CHAPTER XVI 

The Darkening Sky 

The stress and strain were over naval mobilisa- 
tion had ended Reservists had gone back to then homes The 
newspapers were concerned now, not with preparations for 
immediate war, but with the organisation of British Legion 
volunteers for pohce duty m the plebisate areas of Czecho- 
slovakia Twelve hundred of them were recruited, each armed 
with “a bog-ash waUang stick,” and they had got as far as Tilbury 
before it was found that then services were not needed The 
Czechoslovak Foreign Mimster went to Berlm on October 12, 
and two days later it was announced that agieement had been 
reached about the new frontier and that there would be no 
plebiscites 

President Benes had resigned on October 5, and no one else 
could check the demorihsation that quickly followed Nazi 
pressure was seen m the Prague Government’s order dissolving 
the Co mmuni st Party and prohibitmg its publicauons On 
October 21 the Foreign Mimster informed the Soviet representa- 
tive that his Government weie no longer mterested m their 
agreement with Russia The Ruthemans broke away from 
Czechoslovakia and declared their mdependence Touring 
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Sudetenland, Hitler boasted of Germany’s triumph The pioblem 
of Czech refogees was causmg anxiety and the Lord Mayor of 
London opened a fund for their relief 

There was no improvement m the German attitude towards 
Britain For a few days after Mumch there were pohte references 
to Chamberlain m the Berlm newspapers, but their attacks 
on this country soon began agam Some of the speeches m the 
House of Commons debate were resented. Hitler was annoyed 
by Chamberlam’s firm declaration on rearmament It was 
to France that the Fuehrer now talked peace In the days 
followmg Mumch it was hmted to the French Ambassador m 
Berlm, M Francois Poncet, that Hitler was ready for a jomt 
declaration sunilar to the one that he and Chamberlam 
signed at Munich When the Ambassador left Berlm on October 
1 8 the Fuehrer expressed to hum his regret that a dangerous 
state of tension between the Great Powers had continued after 
Mumch His hopes, he said, had not been fulfilled He com- 
plamed bitterly of a “fundamental antagomsm” in the attimde 
of Biitam and of the rearmament there and m the United States 
His own desire was to develop the potentiahhes of appeasement 
and concihation which the Munich Agreement seemed to contam, 
and he wished for an agreement with France The Ambassador 
thought It was a useful mterview Negotiations quickly led to 
an agreement which Ribbentrop went to Paris to sign “The 
preservation of general peace” was its declared aim Both 
Governments not only desired “pacific and neighbourly rela- 
tions,” but would “endeavour with all their might” to estabhsh 
them The ftontier between the two countries was solemnly 
recognised as permanent If mtemaUonal difficulties were 
threatened both countries would “have recourse to mutual 
consultations ” 

The French welcomed the agreement the more because they 
knew the weakness of their defence orgamsation It gave a 
measure of satisfaction m this country as some evidence, for what 
It was worth, that Germany now wanted to avoid war Towards 
the end of November Mr Chamberlam and Lord Halifax visited 
Pans, were very cordially welcomed by the people, and resumed 
then consultations with French statesmen If Hitler had given 
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any indication that he remembered the declaration which he and 
Chamberlam signed at Mtmich, the outlook would have been 
brighter He said nothmgj and the German Press continued its 
attacks on British pohcy and people 

Parhament reassembled on November i, and the Government’s 
foreign pohcy was at once challenged The Munich Agreement 
was attacked, with fewer compliments to the Prime Minis ter as 
the saviour of peace Sir Archibald Smclair denounced his policy 
as one of “scuttle and defeatism” Two days later the Commons 
rejected a Labour motion cond emnin g the Government for “its 
admitted unpreparedness” — an audacious censure from men who 
had opposed any rearmament and denounced its advocates as 
“war-mongers ” 

The Itahan question came up agam on announcement of the 
Government’s mtention to brmg mto force the Anglo-Itahan 
agreement It was signed six months before, but, m fulfilment 
of the Government pledge, remained moperative imtil certam 
conditions were comphed with Mussolim, the House was now 
mformed, had agreed to withdraw about half the Itahan forces 
from Spam and the remamder when the latest non-mtervention 
plan came mto operation Though the Government’s proposal 
was carried by a majority of 200, there was strong feehng agamst 
their Spanish pohcy, mostly among pohticians of the Left In 
the absence of official restramt, private persons could have 
supphed arms to either side m the civil war without any breach 
of neutrahty Opponents of the Government were mterested 
only m strengthenmg the Republicans Non-mtervenuon — 
adopted on the mitiative of M Blum, the French Premier 
— meant withholdmg supplies from both sides It was a new 
pohcy which had the one and only purpose of preventmg the 
spread of the war 

Bitterness about the Spamsh war had prejudiced our foreign 
pohcy generally and now Hitler was beginnmg to make it widely 
unpopular Up to and mcludmg the Mumch Conference the 
Government’s attitude to the problems of Czechoslovakia was 
approved by a great majority m the country as well as m Parlia- 
ment It was felt that the alternative was war, and nobody 
believed that the issue warranted that This remamed true 
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Nothing had happened to destroy the Government case. But 
that was no longer the main concern of an mcreasing number of 
people They had come to hate Hitler and all his works, and he 
was continually addmg fuel to the flame of their just wratli 
In November a young German diplomat, vom Ratli, was 
mmdered in Paris by a youth, a Pohsh Jew There was no reason 
to beheve that anyone m Germany shared responsibihty for the 
crime That did not matter any excuse was good enough for 
a pogrom against the Jews Reprisals were ordered and orgamsed 
with devilish efiflciency The planned, calculated cruelty of it 
horrified aU civilised people British, French, and American 
protests were m vam The Nazis had no sense of shame for these 
atrocities they were, mdeed, proud of them 
Chamberlam shared the pubhc’s horror and indignation But 
he would not yet abandon his peace efforts the worse the conduct 
of the Germans the greater the danger to Europe and the world, 
and the more pressmg the duty to stop tlie plague As we might 
be driven to war, let us be ready for it, and let us first exhaust 
all other means of restormg security He had been workmg for 
this ever smce he came to the Premiership eighteen months 
before Would he be able to complete his task? Ought he to 
submit the whole case to the country m a general election? The 
prospect tempted him, and it would have been easy to find some 
issue which would make a Dissolution of Parliament possible 
without breach of any pledge, but the idea was soon rejected, 
and he never returned to it How, indeed, would the position 
have been presented to the constituencies without public danger? 
Elecnoneermg controversies about it would have added to every 
difficulty if the stage of negotiations were reached How could 
any spokesman of the Government have told the whole truth 
about British armaments to the electois, and, therefore, to the 
world? It could not be done m Parliament, and it was this that 
made so much discussion thae unreal 
A fi:iend who called on the Prime Mmister dbout this time 
remarked that he would need aU the patience he could store up 
“Yes,” he rephed, “and persistence!” And he repeated that he 
would take no responsibility for war unless he could say that he 
had done everythmg m his power to prevent it But the outlook 
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was darkening Bad temper m German official quarters was shown 
by a strange incident on December 13 Air Chamberlam and 
Lord Halifax were to speak at the annual dinner of the Foreign 
Press Association An early copy of the Prime Aiimster’s speech 
was issued to the Press with the usual request that it should not 
be pubhshed till after dinner But the German references were 
at once telephoned to Berhn An order was then given that the 
German journahsts should not attend — ^this although they would 
have been there as hosts and their Ambassador was expected at 
the top table Some of them did not receive the warnmg notice 
tiU they arrived at the hotel, where a German official turned 
them back It was supposed that this affront to the Prime 
Mmister was due to a passage m his speech in which he protested 
against a German newspaper attack on Lord Baldwm 
A week later he was askmg the rulers of Germany to say openly 
whether they were prepared to co-operate m removmg the menace 
of a European war On that note of mterrogation the exciting 
story of 1938 ended The year had brought a great deliverance, 
but the sky was agam heavily clouded 


CHAPTER XVII 

A Foul Blow 

In his message to congress on January 4, i939» 
President Roosevelt said “A war which threatened the world 
was averted, but peace is by no means assured ” Full peace, 
mdeed, did not exist Japanese armies were ravagmg Chma, civil 
war still raged in Spain Germany had organised vast and 
powerfully equipped armies and air forces, and they were not 
designed for ornament It was this which was compellmg Britam 
to spend many hundreds of millions of pounds on rearmament 
The Royal Navy, after meetmg bare needs on the seas nearer 
home, was not strong enough to safeguard British interests m 
the Far East This was a contmumg anxiety and embarrassment, 
the more so as the Japanese knew our weakness and were 
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impudent in affironts winch they would not have dared to perpe- 
trate if we had been able to meet them at sea on equal terms 
In Europe the most important international event m the early 
days of the New Year was the visit of Mr Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax to Rome There was no set discussion and, mdeed, 
no agenda, no bargammg was attempted on either side and no 
agreements sought It was a mission of exploration m which 
personal contacts were counted as most useful Even among 
friends of the Government there were doubts as to its wisdom, 
and on a surface view of the facts criticism was easy The visitors 
had two thmgs specially m nimd One was the position m the 
Mediterranean — ^where secure commimications were vitally im- 
portant not only for Im perial Defence, but for trade with the 
Middle East, North-east Africa, India, the Far East, Austraha 
and New Zealand This was a question on which Empire opmion 
was vkcy sensitive, and it would have been an immense gam to 
safeguard the future m this central sea and the ocean routes with 
which It is linked by the Strait of Gibraltar and the Suez Canal 
Security there could be none without an understandmg with 
Italy — or war to enforce it, and the British Government still 
hoped that war might be avoided 

One other question was m Chamberlam’s mmd when the visit 
to Rome was arranged He thought the time had come to end 
the war in Spam and he wished to secure Itahan co-operation m 
arrangmg an armistice Hope of this was destroyed by events 
fortune was favourmg General Franco, whose offensive agamst 
Catalonia was makmg such progress that armistice talk then would 
have been futile 

Relations with Germany were still discouragmg A British 
Naval Mission was m Berlm to discuss the modification of 
Anglo-German naval ratios m accordance with the new Agree- 
ment But there was htde diplomatic mtercourse on the highest 
level and no approach to the long-deferred political discussions 
Hitler’s mterests at this time were m other directions There 
were reports of private talks with Poland about the future of the 
free city of Danzig German ambitions for the Ukrame were 
bemg stimulated, that Hitler should suddenly become pohte to 
Bntam was no rehef to the mmds of those who had closely 
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watched his methods In an address to the Reichstag on Janu- 
ary 30, he said he beheved m a long peace between England 
and Germany, for the interests of the two countries did not 
conflict and Germany had no mtention of damagmg the interests 
of Britam at any point We soon learned that this meant no 
more than that he wanted to lull British suspicions while he was 
plottmg further mischief 

Danzig unrest notwithstandmg, Pohsh relations with Ger man y 
contmued to look friendly In the first week of January, Colonel 
Beck, the Foreign Mimster, was received by Hitler A fortmght 
later it was annoimced that Ribbentrop would visit Warsaw on 
January 25, the fifth anniversary of the Pohsh Agreement with 
Germany The Gazeta Polski declared that “our relations with 
Germany are growmg moie and more favourable ” In his speech 
at Warsaw on the 25th Ribbentrop said that “a firm under- 
standing with Poland 'Was an essential element m the Fuehrer’s 
policy ” Neict day he went a stage farther the Agreement of 
1934, he declared, “has put a final end to enmity between, our 
two peoples ” When saymg this, he must have known of the 
campaign already opened at Danzig with the purpose of causmg 
conflict between Poland and the German majority party that 
ruled the city 

In Birmmgham, on January 28, Chamberlam spoke of 
political tension Qose observers were agam lookmg anxiously 
towards Czechoslovakia The Germans were turnin g the screw 
on the Prague Government For any ordinary purposes this was 
uimecessary Czech Ministers had already been bulhed mto 
subservience to Berhn On January 21 Hitler told the Foreign 
Mimster bluntly that there was no room m Czechoslovakia for 
an anti-German pohcy Nor was there one Germans withm 
tlie mutilated State received preferential treatment they were 
even exempt from military service For nearly twenty years there 
had been a French Mihtary Mission m the country, it was there 
no longer Though the alhances with France and Russia had 
become meffective. Hitler wanted them formally repudiated The 
army was to be reduced and German officers appomtcd on its 
staff And then, in the middle of March, Hitler suddenly and 
swiftly struck the knock-out blow The Slovaks had given great 
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trouble and the Prague Government at last dismissed the 
Prenuer, Dr Tiso Hitler thereupon declared himself tlie pro- 
tector of the Slovaks Tiso was called to Berlin and treated with 
special favour 

Then the Fuehrer proceeded to destroy the Czech Slate On 
March 14, President Hacha was summoned from Prague to 
Berlm, as Dr Schuschmgg had been summoned from Vienna to 
Berchtesgaden a year before — ^and the Czech appears to have 
received even worse treatment than the Austrian He was closeted 
with Hitler till four o’clock next mormng During that tune he 
was forced to sign a document in which he declared that “m 
order to attain a final, lastmg pacification he has placed the fate 
of the Czech people m the hands of the Reichsfiiehrer ” There 
were telephone communications with Prague At three, while 
the President was stdl with the Fuehrer, the Czech Cabinet 
decided to surrender Nmeteen German divisions were already 
moving on the frontier and resistance was declared to be im- 
possible Czech troops were ordered to remam in barraclts and 
to give up their arms to the enemy 

German forces occupied Prague that morning The Czech 
provinces of Bohemia and Moravia were declared to be German 
Protectorates, Ruthenia was transferred to Hungary, whose troops 
had mvaded it even before the Germans marched mto Plague 
Thus, in a few hours was Czechoslovalua utterly destroyed The 
gold m the National Bank, valued at £18,000,000, was seized 
and transferred to Berhn Hitler was always ready to expropriate 
other people’s savmgs 

His latest outrage violated so many pledges that some new 
excuses for it had to be found He had said many times that 
after the cession of the Sudeten districts he would desire no more 
territorial gams in Europe The Reich was for Germans, he did 
not want ahen races in it And the Czechs are Slav In a pro- 
clamation on March 16, he set up the pretence that they were 
a danger to Germany The annexation of Bohemia and Moravia 
was based on the principle of self-preservation There must be 
a reasonable Central European Order with its roots m history as 
weU as geography Here Hitler’s nund was back in the Holy 
Roman Empire 
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The British Government at once protested, telling the German 
Government that its action was “devoid of any basis of legality ” 
It was, moreover, “a complete repudiation of the agieement 
reached at Munich ” France and Russia also made vigorous 
protest The Umted States refused to recogmse tlie “new order ” 
The Briush pubhc needed no telhng that their politics had 
been transformed by this latest outrage As Chamberlam said 
in Birmmgham two nights later, the hopes of appeasement 
and negotiation had been “wantonly shattered ” He recalled the 
personal assurance which Hitler gave him at Godesberg that the 
Sudeten aieas were the last of his territorial ambitions m Europe 
This the Fuehrer repeated afterwards m Berlm and added “I 
have assured Mr Chamberlam, and I emphasise it now, that 
when this problem is solved, Germany has no more territorial 
problems m Europe I shall not be mterested m the Czech 
State any more, and I can guarantee it ” How could Hitler’s 
actions be reconciled with his often repeated pledges? 

We are told that this seizure of territory has been neces- 
sitated by disturbances m Czechoslovakia If there were 
disorders, were they not fomented from without? Does not 
the quesfton inevitably arise m oui mmds, if it is so easy to 
discover good reasons for ignormg assurances so solemnly and 
so repeatedly given, what r^ance can be placed upon any other 
assurances that cpme from the same source? 

Was this, Chamberlam asked, the end of an old adventure 
or the begmnmg of a new^ Was it the last attack upon a small 
State, or were there to be others? Was there to be an attempt 
to donunate the world by force? These grave questions would 
requue serious consideration, not only by Germany’s neighbours 
but by' others, “perhaps even beyond the confines oP Europe ” 
And then the Prime Almister went on to say 

I do not believe there is anyone who will question my 
smcerity when I say there is hardly an3rthmg I would not 
sacrifice for peace But there is one thmg I must except, and 
that is the hberty that we have enjoyed for hundreds of years 
and which we will never surrender That I, of all men, should 
be called upon to make such a declaration — ^that is the measure 
of the extent to which these events have shattered the con- 
fidence which was just beg innin g to show its head and which. 
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if It had been allowed to grow, might have made this year 
memorable for the return of all Europe to sanity and stability 
It IS only SIX weeks ago that I pointed out that any 
attempt to dommate the world by force was one wluch the 
Democracies must resist, and I added that 1 could not believe 
that such a challenge was mtended, indeed, with the 
lessons of history for all to read, it seems inci edible tliat we 
should see such a challenge 

' I feel bound to repeat that, while I am not prepared to engage 
this country by new unspecified commitments opeiatmg under 
conditions which cannot now be foreseen, yet no greater 
mistake could be made than to suppose that, because it believes 
war to be a senseless and cruel thmg, this nauon has so lost its 
fibre that it will not take part to the uttermost of its power in 
resistmg such a challenge if it ever weie made 

In the House of Commons on Monday, March 20, there was 
a remarkable change of temper The issue that had so sharply 
divided opimon for many months was closed Differences about 
foreign pohcy were now concerned with the past Of the future, 
members of all parties were thinkmg with one mind Eider’s 
crune agamst Czechoslovakia had unified British opinion, 
Chamberlam’s Birmingham speech had, in the main, satisfied 
the House The two Oppositions and a few dissident Conserva- 
tives disliked his justification of past pohcy, but they agreed that 
on the present attitude to Germany he had struck the right note 
Leaders of the Labour Party and the mdependent Liberals and 
a representative Labour deputation saw the Prime Minister 
privately and were informed of what the Government weie domg 
or proposed to do The Pohtical Correspondent of the Sunday 
Times said at the week-end that “the Government are takmg a 
foremost part m the movement to resik further acts of aggression 
by Germany ” 

On March 31 Chamberlam made the followmg statement to 
the House 

I am glad to have this opportunity of statmg again the 
general pohcy of His Majesty’s Government They have 
constantly advocated the adjustment, by way of free negotia- 
aon between the parties concerned, of any differences that 
may arise between them They consider that this is tlie 
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natural and proper course where differences exist In their 
opinion there should be no question incapable of solution by 
peaceful means, and they would see no justification for the 
substitution of force or threats of force for the method of 
negotiation 

As the House is aware, certain consultations are now pro- 
ceeding with other Governments In order to make perfectly 
clear the position of His Majesty’s Government in the mean- 
time before those consultations are concluded I now have to 
inform the House that, during that period, in the event of 
any action which clearly threatened Pohsh mdependence, and 
which the Pohsh Government accordingly considered it vital 
to resist with their national forces. His Majesty’s Government 
would feel themselves bound at once to lend the Polish 
Government all support in their power They have given the 
Pohsh Government an assurance to this effect 
I may add that the French Government have authorised me 
to make it plam that they stand in the same position in this 
mattei as do His Majesty’s Government 

The Government, and the British pubhc m all its parties and 
sections, had travelled far m a few days Such a pledge to Poland 
would have been unthmkable by Oiamberlam’s predecessors — 
or by himself~a few weeks before How was it to be redeemed? 
It was unhkely that either we or the French could give Poland 
mihtary aid m personnel or material m the early stages of a war 
The Poles knew that as well as we did What the Prune Munster’s 
statement meant was that if Germany attacked Poland she would 
at once be at war also with Britam and France 

Czechoslovakia had made Hitler content for only a week On 
March 22 he presented Lithuama vnth an ultimatum calhng for 
the surrender of MemeUand withm three days Memelland was 
taken from Germany by the Treaty of Versailles Its population 
was mostly German and the process of Nazification had been 
pressed on there as m Danzig Lithuama made no pretence of 
resistmg Hitler’s demand She did not even take advantage 
of the three days of grace allowed m the ultimatum, but sur- 
rendered the city at once It was another bloodless victory for 
the Fuehf er 

A few days later came an ugly remmder that there was more 
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than one aggressor in Europe On April 7, Good Friday, 2 \iusso- 
lini invaded Albania This weak country, formerly Turkish, had 
been an independent State since 1913 There had been a Pact 
of Friendship with Italy since 1925 It did not give Mussolini 
aU he wanted and he submitted proposals which the Albanians 
rejected because they encroached on the country’s independence 
On April 4 the British Government directed the attention of the 
Rome Government to reports of mtense military and naval 
activity at Bari and Brindisi In reply to these representations. 
Count Ciano gave an unqualified assurance that no military action 
was intended agamst Albama The falsity of this was proved 
three days later when, without declaration of war or any other 
warnmg, Albanian ports were seized by Itahan forces Resistance 
was impossible, and Kmg Zog fled The conquest was cheap at 
the time, but the price of it has been mounting ever since 


CHAPTER XVIH 

Summing Up 

At the great turning-point now reached it is 
opportune to review and sum up British pohcy durmg the nearly 
two years after Neville Chambeilam succeeded to the Premiership 
m May, 1937 From the first he saw the risks of failiure In 
recent months he had seen the odds pilmg up against hun But 
he always said that even if he failed, and his own caieei was 
wrecked, he should still believe without any doubt that it was 
right to try to brmg Germany and Italy back into the comity 
of nations and so to prevent otherwise inevitable war If he had 
succeeded, no matter what misadventures by the way, the world 
would have acclaimed the achievement And in such a case, 
failure is m itself no discredit When we are awardmg praise or 
blame, the mam questions to be first answered are (i) were the 
aims and objects of pohcy right? and (2) were they pursued wit|l 
wisdom and courage and the prudence that no Government can 
afford to neglect? 
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Look back on the state of Europe in the early summer of 1937 
Germany and Italy were breaking away from the European 
system It was increasingly difScult to keep up normal contacts 
with the heads of their Governments On German rearmament, 
at first secret, the resources of the country had for several 
years been concentrated The spirit of the German Government 
was combative and defiant Nobody could doubt that there 
would be war unless tendencies were reversed 
No longer did the rest of Europe regard the League of Nations 
as a sure shield By the original conception of the League 
member- States shared responsibihty for puttmg down aggression 
The doctrme was accepted by aU so long as danger appeared to 
be remote Each State retamed its full sovereign power and 
nothmg bound it to undertake international pohce duty agamst 
its own free and independent judgment Germany was outside 
the League, had, indeed, become its enemy Japan, another ex- 
member State, was making war on Chma Italy was still m the 
League, but not of it The United States were friendly, but aloof 
In practice there were only two Powers — ^Britain and France — 
which were thought of as possible executants of League policy 
against aggressors, if force had to be used There had recently 
been a test case and the peace-lovmg statesmen of Europe were 
sadly reflecting on the lamentable lesult 
The League branded Italy as the aggressor against Abyssinia 
Economic sancuons were imposed, but not such as to be decisive 
French support of measures agamst Italy was less than half- 
hearted, and It soon became known that Laval had seen Mussohm 
and told him that French mterests were not opposed to his East 
African designs The British Government would not have shrunk 
from ]omt action, and the Mediterranean Fleet had been con- 
siderably strengthened when the crisis came to a head This 
country was, indeed, the only one that made any mihtary 
preparations to enforce League pohcy As Sir Samuel Hoare 
said m the House of Commons on December 19, 1935 

There is the British Fleet m the Mediterranean, there are 
British reinforcements m Egypt, m Malta, and Aden. Not a 
ship, not a machine, not a man has been moved by any other 
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But no one seriously argued that Britain alone should provide 
the League’s fighting forces What a mockery of “collective 
security” that would have been — only one Power in all the world 
ready to make any sacrifice to attam itl It was a responsibility, 
moreover, that Britain ought not to accept, and with common 
prudence could not Germany was in a dangerous temper Italy 
was moving towards a German alhance Japan was eager to 
pounce against British mterests m the Far East No Mmister 
dare confess in pubhc — ^to all the worlds — how unready we were 
to cope with such a formidable combmation 

It would have been better for the League to do nothmg about 
Abyssmia than to demonstrate its impotence Anticipation of 
the result provided some excuse for the Laval-Hoare peace plan 
— excuse but not justification to the Briush public, for the world 
had been told of our endurmg support of the League cause, and 
to desert it without a word of prior explanation, and while the 
war was still undecided, would have been humihatmg The 
Cabmet’s hasty acceptance of the plan was as hastily reversed 
Chamberlain supported the reversal Afterwards, when the war 
was over, he pubhcly advocated, in advance of Cabmet decision, 
the abandonment of sanctions that no longer served any purpose 

That was in June, 1936 Between then and his succession to 
the Premiership in May, 1937, the European outlook steadily 
worsened A man of Chamberlam’s ideals and temper could not 
stand by and do nothmg to prevent catastrophe For catastrophe 
there would be unless the gulf between Germany and Italy and 
their neighbours could somehow be bridged He was not thinkmg 
merely of estabhshmg better relations between Britam and the 
Governments of Hitler and Mussohni That was only the first 
step towards a general European settlement He saw no way 
forward except that of duect appeal to the two dictators, but 
that and the negotiations he hoped would follow were prehmmary 
to a comprehensive mtemational conference where decisions 
would be made There was no thought of bilateral bargams with 
Germany or of any action which would separate us from France 

It was said by some that the Government should have led 
m the formation of a Grand AUiance against the Dictators — 
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a combination of the Powers, krge and small, that saw their 
liberJies m peril and were prepared to make common cause m 
their defence Review of the conditions at the time shows na 
prospect of success for such a project 

Of the States contiguous to Germany, Czechoslovakia was m 
alhance with France The purpose of the alliance was mutual 
support against Germany What chance was there of persuading 
others to follow ±at example? Belgium, m 1936, had adopted 
a pohcy of neutrality so strict that right up to the invasion of 
the country, in 1940, the Brussels Government refused to enter 
into military conversattons with Britam or France Dutch 
neuUahty was mamtamed with the same resolution, and so was 
that of Denmark and the Scandinavian States Neutrahty, they 
beheved, was the surest safeguard of their peace They proved 
to be wrong Would the Grand Alhance have given them 
security? At that time neither we nor France could provide them 
with aeroplanes and guns and tanks, and they could not supply 
themselves Unarmed they were helpless 

Poland, a considerable mihtary Power, though lackmg modem 
eqmpment, entered into a ten years’ agreement with Germany 
m 1934 Tins declared that in no circumstances would either 
use force agamst the other Relations between the two countries 
appeared to be good, Hitler professed friendliness This was the 
position m 1937 ^938 aod till the opemng months of 1939 

The guarantee of Poland which Britam and France gave m the- 
sprmg of 1939 would have been unacceptable only a short time 
before 

It has often been argued that, though the Anglo-French 
combmauon could get no substanual accession of strength from 
Germany’s imm ediate neighbours, an alhance with Russia might 
have frightened Hitler Russia was under treaty obhgations to 
Czechoslovakia she was pledged to go to her aid agamst aggres- 
sion — if France did so Her land forces could mtervene m 
Czechoslovakia only after crossmg Rumaman territory In 
August, 1939, Russia’s unreadmess for war impelled her to enter 
mto a mutual non-aggression agreement with the Germans 


The first British overture to the German Government, m the 
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early weeks of the Chamberlain Premiership, provided a tiue 
augury of the difficulties ahead The Foreign Mimster,'"von 
Neurath, accepted an invitation to come to London, but the 
acceptance was cancelled when Hitler heard of a Spamsh attack 
on German ships — an attack for which there was no British 
responsibility or foreknowledge The opening exchange with 
Italy was more encouragmg, for, m reply to a message which 
Mr Eden sent from the Prime Minister, Mussolmi suggested 
that the so-called Gentleman’s Agreement arrived at between 
Britam and Italy m the previous January should now be amplified 
But here also the Spanish trouble prevented early negouation, 
and nothing more could be done till the following year, when 
conversations were again proposed by Mussolmi 

It was after Lord Halifax’s report of his talk with Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden in October, 1937, scope of our proposed 

discussions with the German Government was defined, and 
mstrucuons given to the British Ambassador in Berlin If the 
question of Germany’s claim for colonies was raised, we were 
ready to consider with other colony-ownmg Powers if and what 
concessions could be made; but colonies would not be transferred 
by Britam alone nor except as part of a general settlement m 
which Germany would give as well as receive The Ambassador 
explamed our Government’s position to the Fuehrer, but could 
m^e no advance towards negotiation It was only durmg short 
periods of the next twelve months that the pohucal atmosphere 
was favourable In March, 1938, Austria was mvaded and, 
shortly after, there began the long Czechoslovak crisis 

One criticism of Chamberlam m the Commons’ Munich debate 
was that his visits to Germany m September were too late he 
ought to have acted sooner Earher pages of this record have 
shown that he did The Government gave anxious consideration 
to the matter when the Nazis were makmg rmschief m Sudeten- 
land shortly after the German occupation of Austria Chamber- 
lam made a considered statement of pohcy on March 24 His 
speech, though criticised by the Opposition, was generally 
approved in the House and m the country, and there was no 
departure from it 

Pubhc opmion would not have approved a declaration that 
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coniifiitted us to war m resistance to the transfer of the Sudeten 
districts to Germany The Dominions certainly would not Mr 
Chamberlam was givmg special weight to Commonwealth opmion 
m his refusal at that stage to make a formal and definite pledge 
to support France if she were mvolved m war by fulfilment of 
her treaty obhgation to the Czechs But he added the warmng 
that m such a war countries other than the parties to the original 
dispute might almost immediately become mvolved “This is 
especially true,” he said, “m the case of two countries like Great 
Britam and France wiA long assoaations of finendship, with 
mterests closely mterwoven, devoted to the same ideals of 
democratic hberty, and detenmned to uphold them ” 

Mr Churchill welcomed this statement, and said there was 
evidently a defensive alhance with France His only complamt 
was that we did not say so outright and enter mto the appropriate 
mihtary convention Earher m his speech, Chamberlain had 
put first m a short list of British commitments, “the defence of 
France and Belgium agamst unprovoked aggression ” We should 
certainly have regarded it as “unprovoked aggression” if France, 
m the fudfilment of her treaty obhgations to Czechoslovakia, had 
been mvolved m war with Germany 

But for German mtrigue and agitauon the Czechs would have 
tided over the crisis m the summer of 1938 Lord Runcunan’s 
mediation between the Prague Government and the Sudeten 
leaders was conduaed with great skill The concessions he 
secured more than covered the demands made by the German- 
speakmg districts of Czedioslovakia when he began his difScult 
task But the Sudeten diiefs came under the orders of Hitler, 
the nulhons of Germans they led were worked up by his Nurem- 
berg speech mto a violent nauonalistic temper, nothmg would 
now satisfy them but incorporation m the Reich — and they had 
Hitler’s pledge that this would be achieved It was cession or 
war If there was war the whole country would be occupied. 
The annexation of Austria a few months before had robbed the 
prmcipal Czech defences of value they could now be turned and 
the whole country overrun before help could come firom any 
quarter In these tragic circumstances. Lord Runcunan offered 
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sound advice to the Czech Government when he recomine;’tled 
that the Sudeten areas should be given the right of self-deter- 
mination Nobody doubted that this would mean their transfer 
to Germany Nor was there any reason for doubt that the transfer 
would be made even if self-determmation were demed The State 
was already disintegratmg 

German arrmes were mobihsed in overwhelmmg strength, a 
great labour force had been working all the summer on the 
Siegfried Lme, which was the nevf defence agamst France. War 
appeared to be imminent News that the Germans were expected 
to march agamst Czechoslovakia withm a few days reached the 
British and French Governments at the same time in September 
Inquiry was made from London as to what the French proposed 
to do It was found that no effective mtervention had been 
decided upon They were not then prepared to fulfil their treaty 
obligation to support the Czechs agamst aggression Indeed, they 
desired the British Government to resume mediation M 
Daladier afterwards stated that m this conjuncture he asked Mr 
Chamberlam to adopt an exceptional procedure 

The Prime Mmister had already been considermg this He 
had decided what in the last resort he would do, and the last 
resort was now Hitler, who knew when to pounce for easy gams, 
saw obstacles disappearmg from his course Conquest would 
give him the whole country The Czechs would resist, France 
would be drawn m, though too late, and Bntam also would then 
be mvolved Both countries were unprepared for war France 
was deplorably weak m the air, and her production of aircraft 
was very small The great Briush plans for rearmament were 
stdl m the preparatory stages Production had been speeded up 
m the relatively small existing mumuon plants, but the big new 
factories had not yet come mto action The public had not 
reahsed how long the time-lag would be and that, even when the 
nation was makmg the greatest possible efforts, years would pass 
before production was ftdly developed Germany was well 
informed about our unpreparedness m 1938 In this month of 
September Goermg gave to Sir Nevile Henderson “fairly accurate 
details” of British strength m anti-aircraft guns and air defences 
generally 
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S^h was the background of Chamberlam’s first meeting with 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden French mdeasion, British nnprepared- 
ness Above all things the Fuehrer respected force He may not 
have been aware of the full extent of Brittsh weakness, but he 
must have knovm that Germany could maintam her superiority 
for several years Chamberlam, of course, was precisely informed 
about the arms position If France fulfilled her treaty obhgation 
to Czechoslovafaa, we should go to her support, Imowmg the 
odds agamst us, and resolute to prevail no matter how long the 
struggle But no prudent statesman would then be a party to 
war if, without dishonour, it could be avoided The Prime 
Mmister knew before he went to Berchtesgaden that settlement 
would mean the cession of the German-speakmg districts of 
Czechoslovakia He knew that if war came the whole State would 
disappear before help could be made effective It was his bebef, 
as it was of most friends of Czechoslovakia, that she would be 
wise to give up part m hope of keepmg the remamder Hitler’s 
declarations left no room for doubt that if the part were not 
voluntarily yielded the whole would be taken by force 

At Berchtesgaden the Fuehrer’s demands did not go beyond 
Sudeten self-determmation (a prmciple he held m contempt 
except when it happened to serve his own purposes) This meant 
reference to the Cabinet and consultation with the French 
Government, but, m view of the conclusion to which Lord 
Runciman had been driven, there was no doubt of the result 
Chamberlam mformed Hitler at Godesberg that the Berchtes- 
gaden demand had been conceded not only by the British and 
French Governments but also by the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia Hitler had got all he asked for, and it did not content 
him His armies were mobihsed, and he wanted a military 
triumph The world must see a demonstration of German 
might, Czechoslovakia must not only lose territory but suffer 
h umil iation 

At this Chamberlam also showed his teeth Hitler’s new 
demands were mtolerable They could not be accepted For 
some days there was deadlock Mr Churchill said in the House 
of Commons that the difference between the Godesberg demands 
and the terms accepted at Mumch was m substance small That 
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IS true But it was the difference between what the Czechs.^ere 
then willing to accept and what they were not It was the dif- 
ference between peace and war The problem was psychological 
Mr Duff Cooper, who left the, Government after Munich, told 
the House of Commons that m the Cabmet he accepted the 
principle of self-determination, knowing it meant the partition 
of Czechoslovakia It was against Hitler’s metliod of enforcing 
the transfer — agamst military invasion — that he revolted 

The reaction in French mmds was the same They could not 
get excited about Sudeten self-deternunation, except the Com- 
munists, aU the French parties were more or less ready for that 
At any rate, they were not mclmed to go to war about it But 
Hitler’s demands at Godesberg were more than they could 
swallow French opinion veered m favour of intervention, the 
Government, it was announced, was ready to stand by the Czechs, 
and they knew they could rely on the full support of Britain 

The invitation to Mumch gave no hope that frontier changes 
would be avoided Czechoslovakia would not be saved from 
partiaon The Sudeten areas would go to Germany The utmost 
possible gam was that the Godesberg terms would be so modified 
that the Czechs and their friends could accept them A good 
deal was done m this way In his resignation speech, Mr Duff 
Cooper referred to the “great and important” concession secured 
at Mumch Again, the difference was mainly psychological The 
dictator scored another triumph No democrat could do other 
than deplore the result But was it an issue on which this country 
should have gone to war? That was the decisive question m the 
Parhamentary debates Ought the Government to have broken 
off negouations and appealed to the sword? Not one member 
was prepared to say “Yes” to that In view of the pubhc 
declarations of Arthur Henderson, Lloyd George, and Churchill 
on the dangers of mcludmg the Sudeten disUicts in Czecho- 
slovakia there would have been no umted British opmion for 
war to prevent their transfer to Germany 

All were agamst war on that issue But the issue, they said, 
ought not to have arisen It was the Government’s fault If our 
foreign pohcy had been directed with wisdom peace would have 
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beeiKassured Then at what stage of the Czechoslovak contro- 
versy did they go wrong? Chamberlain’s statement of policy on 
March 24 was generally approved So was Lord Runciman’s 
mission of mediation, and it was not his fault or the fault of the 
Government that he failed Chamberlam’s personal intervention 
later, and his three mterviews with Hitler, were hailed with pubhc 
acclaim m which all parties shared When the peace was saved 
at Munich joy was unrestrained As shown m an earhcr chapter, 
the country’s newspapers — of all parties— were all but unanimous 
in supporting the Government’s action In the House of Com- 
mons, the Prime Munster’s opponents gave him such warm 
compliments and thanks that the transition from praise to censure 
was for some of them an embarrassmg operation 

More and more, assailants of the Government drifted away 
from the Czechoslovak crisis to European pohtics and League of 
Nations pohcy m the years before The trouble had come, it was 
argued, and Czechoslovakia was robbed of territory, because 
the National Government had abandoned collective security, m 
other words, had failed to make full use of the League Attenuon 
has already been given m this survey to Italy’s aggression on 
Abyssinia and to the fact that Britain was the one and only Power 
which was then ready to co-operate m enforcmg League policy 
The bitterest opponent of the Government could not hold it 
responsible for French lukewarmness nor for the dupliaty of 
Laval In the next dangerous emergency, the Civil War m Spam, 
It was plain that the League could not effecUvely mtervene Nor 
could It deal with the case of Czechoslovakia Its mability was 
due to many causes, some inherent m the League system Of 
the Great Powers who were members Britam had consistently 
given It the most loyal support, and there was no warrant for the 
accusation that she “deserted” it 01 was responsible for its 
collapse Nor was there any credible evidence m support of the 
argument that the state of Europe m 1937 and 1938 was due to 
earher British action or macoon at Geneva The logic of that 
stretches to the absurd and can be made to brmg home to this 
island the responsibihty for Nazism and aU the atrocities of Hider 

If, as I beheve, this survey has been up to now a fan and true 
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accoiint, how are we to account for the blizzard which, soo» 4 fter 
Munich, smote the pohcy of “appeasement”? That was not the 
best word to describe the Government’s purpose, but it is a good 
word and does not merit the obloquy mto which it fell By 
opponents of the Government it was misrepresented as a pohcy 
of concessions designed to placate Germany and Italy The aim 
was the appeasement of Europe, and there could be no approach 
to that so long as a powerfhUy armed, vengeful Germany re- 
mained a menace to her neighbours Appeasement was an\ 
essential instrument of policy for any Government whose aun 
was to estabhsh peace We have had years of war since, and who 
doubts now that it was a noble aim, or that peace was worth 
almost any price short of dishonour? The patience and persistence 
with which the policy was pursued, were not weakness but 
strength Opmion in war may be a precious asset or a cripplmg 
burden The world knew that the peace secured at Munich was 
due to Chamberlam’s exertions, and when it was shattered less 
than a year later the world knew also that Britain entered the 
war free from any stain of blood-guiltindss ^ 

But that was not m people’s thoughts durmg the winter of 
1938-9 Their sympathies were scured by prostrate Czecho- 
slovakia Anger was fed by new outbreaks of Nazi savagery 
against the Jews Every blatant speech by Hitler added fuel to 
the flames of British wrath The people were now m no mood 
for appeasement Chamberlam’s patience had outlasted theirs, 
and a new note of resentment spread and deepened durmg these 
months It was easy then to ridicule the declaration which the 
Prime Minister and the Fuehrer signed at Munich on the mornmg 
after the conference Chamberlam was derided as much too 
simple and trustmg for the grim reahties of international politics 
But what happened m Munich that Friday mornmg? The 
Prime Minister talked peace to Hitler and found him also m a 
pacific mood He might have said to ‘the House of Commons on 
the followmg Monday “I had a very mterestmg conversation 
with the Fuehrer, He was ready to sign a declaration that Britam 
and Germany should never go to war agam He was ready, 
further, to affirm — and to sign the affirmauon — that disputes 
^ Read, on this, a quotation ftom Mr Churchill, page 184 
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betwi-'en the two countries should be dealt with by the method 
of consultation and that we should try to remove the causes of 
difference in the mterest of European peace These are, of course, 
our own aims and I was tempted to brmg back such a declaration, 
signed by both of us, but, havmg no wish to be further associated 
with Hitler, I let the opportunity pass ” That is the sort of 
statement which, it is reasonable to infer, his critics would have 
welcomed Or he might, with their approval, have adopted 
another formula He might have said “Agrecmg with this 
declaration I was glad of the opportunity to sign it The Fuehrer 
also signed it, but I wiU not conceal from the House my opimon 
that his signature is entirely worthless ” 

In either form, such a report would have come within the 
logic of Chamberlam’s assailants Here is striking exemplification 
of one difficulty that accompamed him throughout his peace 
campaign There could be no approach to success without 
negotiation vnth a man who was first disliked and then hated and 
loathed Yet Hitler’s infamies did not make it less desurable to 
use every means to avoid war with Germany if it could be done 
consistently with our honour and mterests On such a mission 
one could touch pitch and not be deffied It was a condition 
of pursmt of the great prize tiiat, so long as negotiation was. 
desired by us, the British Prime Mmister must eschew provocative 
words even about the Fuehrer The result was that many people 
came to think of Chamberlam as pro-Hider and to condemn him, 
not for his own actions, but for German policy which he had 
striven to reverse 

Up to and mcludmg the Mumch Conference, the Govern- 
ment’s policy received general support from Parharaent and 
public The settlement at Munich was welcomed with umversaL 
joy Opmion was virtually imammous that the issue then for the 
time decided was not one on which this country should have 
gone to war Hitler respected no argument but force, and m 
that he temporarily possessed a vast supenoriiy He knew our 
weakness He was aware of French hesitancy. He saw that the 
Anglo-French negotiators would not press objection to his 
measures to the point of war That being so, he took what he 
wanted. 
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In ins last book. Between Two Wars, J A Spender supports 
British policy at this tune, but says its opponents were helped 
by the inadequacy of Chamberlain’s exposition of it He could 
not confess the deficiencies of British armaments, and it was 
difficult to make a good case for the Government without con- 
fessing them “I can think,” Mr Spender says, “of only one 
Conservative leader ra recent tunes. Lord Balfour, who could 
have walked this razor’s edge with comparative success ” There 
were occasions when Balfour stayed on the razor’s edge too long' 
■Chamberlam had no gift for dialectal acrobatics, nor could 
he satisfy with a picture when facts must be vinthheld Always 
he was hoping for close negotiation in which the way could be 
prepared for a broad-based European agreement, and he knew 
that negotiation would not be helped by prior controversy about 
details The prelirrunary character of proposed conversations 
with Hitler and his colleagues, the further aun of a concordat 
between all the European Powers, the resolve to maintain the 
entente with France, the determination to strengthen the nation’s 
defences while strivmg for peace — ^these and other elements of 
the British case were not often enough presented as connected 
parts of a great whole 

Most serious in its effects on opmion was the failure to inform 
the pubhc as to the state of British armaments To tell Parliament 
or pubhc meetmgs was to tell Powers that might be our enemies 
It could not be done in the two or three years unmediately 
preceding the war Frankness might have been exercised with 
less risk— mdeed, with no risk worth semng agamst the possible 
gam — m the period immediately after Hitler’s accession to power 
It was then, as Mr Baldwm afterwards confessed, that rearma- 
ment would have begun had pubhc support been asstued The 
heads of the Government appear to have been held back by a 
pacifist campaign in which, though British disarmament had been 
carried to the extreme, any suggesuon of rearmament was branded 
as wax-mongermg The Prune Mmister, Ramsay MacDonald, 
was not the man to deal with such a situation and procrastination 
contmued for two or three years Mr ChurchiU began to give 
a lead early in the ’thitties, but, to be frank, there is no political 
deader m this generation who entirely escapes blame for the 
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negl6ct to rearm m tune Not Conservatives, not Labourists, not 
Liberals The Labour Party opposed all rearmament until the 
summer of I 937 > and were still resistmg Conscription only a few 
months before the war 

The position in the autumn of 1938 was much worse than 
people thought It was more than two years smce Parliament 
had sanctioned vast eiqieuditure on armaments But production 
on a great scale had scarcely begun In the years of disarmament, 
munition works capacity was reduced to danger-pomt New 
factories had to be built, filled with machmery, and powered 
After years of Labour opposition to any rearmament, a large 
section of workers whose output afterwards surpassed aU 
expectation— did not welcome the Government’s new demands 
upon them Two years after announcement of the Government 
plans, production of many essential requirements was still a 
dribble 

It IS sometunes said that the gam of a year at Munich gave 
us no advantage that German production over the whole range 
of mumtions m 1938-9 was greater than ours, and no doubt it 
was Their preparations were completed before ours began But 
the objection misses the pomt In some essential thmgs, we had 
not got, m 193 barest minimum of mili tary requirements 
When war came a year later we were still at a big disadvantage, 
but the position was much better than m the autumn of 1938 

It would be untrue to say that British peace pohcy was dictated 
by the nation’s unpreparedness for war Though no pacifist, 
Chamberlain beheved war would be a crime unless every honor- 
able means hqd been used to avoid it Those who saw much of 
hun durmg his Premiership know that this conviction, and the 
duty It imposed, counted with hun above aU party or personal 
considerations But he did not falter m those dark days of late 
September, 1938, when war appeared to be almost certam, even 
m our weakness the pledged word must be honoured 

The Government’s pohcy brought us two immense gams 
(i) a year that was most preaous, and (2) the demonstration to 
the world for all time that Britam had striven to the utmost for 
peace Our hands were clean 
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TWO YEARS REVIEWED 

Supplementing the above review, I give the following article 
which Lord Kemsley contributed to the Sunday Times on 
March 26, 1939, closely following Hitler’s invasion of Czecho- 
slovalaa The article was headed “The Government’s Foreign 
Pohcy Before Munich and After ” 

I have read m some speeches and newspaper articles — and 
these, of course, are echoed in famihar tallc — that responsibihty 
for the present European crisis somehow rests on Ae British 
Government and particularly on the British Prime Mmister 
And, of course, if that were true the responsibility must be 
shared by all who have given whole-hearted support to the 
foreign policy associated widi the name of Mr Chamberlam 
I am one of these, not merely as a private cmzen but as the 
head of the organization which includes many important news- 
papers m various parts of the country besides the Sunday 
Times These newspapers have consistently supported the 
Government’s pohcy throughout the crisis of last autumn, 
smce then, and now 

In these recent days I have been reflectmg on the events of 
the past two years and I have come to two conclusions 

(1) That m the so-called pohcy of appeasement there is 
nothing to regret and much of which we may be proud, and 

(2) that though, through no fault of ours, it has not achieved 
Its purpose m the case of Germany, yet it has given to this 
country a moral strength throughout the world that is and long 
will be of value mcalculable 

I cast my mmd back to the days in 1937, shortly after he 
succeeded to the Premiership, when Mr Chamberlain began 
/Tus peace campaign What did we think of it then? There was 
’ / certainly no overweemng confidence From the first, it was 
a fight agamst heavy odds But, though the word was often 
applied to the peace policy, it was not a gamble It did not 
create new danger The danger was there already Europe 
was dividmg into opposmg ideological camps, the gulf between 
them was rapidly widenmg and deepenmg 
To let things drift was, almost certamly, to malte war 
mevitable There was no hope of peace except in patiently 
and persistently pursumg it The prize was so mfinitely 
precious that no humane statesman could, with due regard to 
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his country’s honour and interests, leave anything undone 
that might help m wmnmg it If the pursuit failed, if the prize 
eluded our grasp, we should, at any rate, be no worse off than 
before We are, indeed, far better off, for not only are the 
country’s defences vastly stronger than they were two years 
ago, but there is the intangible, immeasurable asset of moral 
prestige to which reference has already been made 

One other thing may be said If the Government had 
allowed things to drift and the drift had carried us into war, 
or to the edge of war, should we not have sadly asked then 
whether disaster — ^for, whatever the result, war is disaster — 
might not have been avoided if a resolute effort had been made 
to secure a peaceful and honourable setdement? And nobody 
could have answered that question with confidence if the effort 
had not been made 

We who have supported the policy of appeasement have 
had no quarrel with either Italy or Germany because her 
pohtical system differs from our own We are democrats 
The freedom of the individual, hberty limited only by the laws 
which the people, through their representauves, themselves 
make, are our most precious heritage But it is none of our 
busmess if in other countries different pohtical systems are 
adopted, and we have never made that an excuse for not 
cultivatmg good relations with them 

It has often been said that we carried forbearance much too 
far m our deahngs with Herr Hitler’s Government, and, 
indeed, it may be admitted that for no cause less than that of 
the world’s peace could we have gone on m the face of such 
serious discouragements The annexation of Austria, the 
persecuuon of the Jews — each m turn exasperated and embit- 
tered pubhc opmion and created an atmosphere in wluch 
negotiation between London and Berlm was for the time im- 
possible Still we were ready, at the earhest opportunity, to go 
mto conference m the hope of reachmg agreements so com- 
prehensive that confidence would be restored suffiaently to 
estabhsh a new sense of security m Europe so that not only 
might peace be made safe but the wealth-destroying armaments 
race stopped It was the way of peace, and till it was tned 
none could be sure that success was unattamable 

Then came the Czech crisis, German mobilisation, and 
those dreadful days m September when Europe was on the 
verge Of war I, for one, cannot regret the part which our 
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country then played Some people talk as if Germany’s 
annexation of Czecho-Slovakia in the week before last was the 
result of Munich Is it not almost certain that if there had 
been no Munich Conference, Czecho- Slovakia would have 
been annexed then? Though Sudetenland went to Germany, 
the rest of the country was saved and the loss of its mdepen- 
dence in these recent days is due not to Munich, but to the 
dishonourmg of Mumch, to the duplicity of Herr Hider in 
— suddenly and without any notice to his co-signatories — 
violatmg the treaty to which he had put his hand 

I am not impressed now by the taunt that Mr Chamberlain 
ought to have known that Hitler would be faithless How 
could he have known? It is pertinent to pomt out that our 
most important agreement with Geimany before Mumch — 
the Naval Agreement — is beheved to have been faithfully 
kept But are peaceful settlements to be sought only when 
statesmen are perfectly sure beforehand that they wiU be 
attamed? Was Europe to be plunged mto war last autumn 
because of the possibihty that the head of the German State 
would be false to his signature? 

He had boasted that when he gave his word he kept it, and 
now he was puttmg his name to a document providmg for the 
final settlement of the Czech frontiers He said he had no 
further territorial claims He msisted that he did not want 
non-Germans m the Reich It was not only to Mr Chamber- 
lain that these assurances were given, they were given also to 
M Daladier and Signor Mussolmi, the othei signatories If 
one was deceived, tliey aU were — and not only they but the 
people of Germany, too 

The world is reduced to chaos if agreements are not made 
or are not kept when they are made They are so necessary, 
mdeed, that Aey cannot be refused because of mere suspicion 
that a signatory may not honour his engagement, though in 
such case the other signatories wiU, in common prudence, take 
measures to safeguard themselves agamst violation of the 
signed word And that our Government did after Munich 
Instead of slackemng, rearmament was speeded up and 
expanded 

For one, I resent the imputation that any share of responsi- 
bihty for the tearmg up of the Munich Agreement can be 
placed on the British Government or on those who have sup- 
ported Its pohcy Blame for wrongdomg attaches only to the 
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wrongdoer We had hoped and worked for appeasement, and, 
instead, there is new and brutal aggression The Government’s 
prompt acuon in challengmg this and m mvitmg other peace- 
lovmg nauons to co-operate m any measures of resistance that 
are decided upon has evoked the sympathy and support of aU 
parties m this country That was to be e’tpected The Govern- 
ment has the country behind it as rarely before It is ready 
to answer every call for patriotic service What can be done 
should be announced at the earhest possible moment There 
can be no doubt either of the people’s response, or that 
Europe wiU again be dehvered from any menace of enslavmg 
dommation 


CHAPTER XIX 

Britain and Poland 

The shock had been tremendous, and it wasswiftly 
followed by a revolutionary change m British pohcj' Hitler’s 
annexation of Austria and of Sudetenland was mainly the absorp- 
tion of Germans mto the Reich He vowed often that that was 
all he wanted But now he had taken the land of millions of 
Slavs, and ±ere were signs of commg aggression on other non- 
German peoples Hitler stood before the world a man forsworn 
It was foUy to think of negotiauon with him on the assumpnon 
that he would keep word or bond As Chamberlam remarked 
to a friend, “If I got up in the House now and said Hitler had 
given me assurances, I should be covered with derision ” 

The situation m Europe was such that, to act effecnvely, we 
could not keep withm the tradition and precedent of our foreign 
pohcy Mr Baldwm had said that the British frontier was on 
the ]^me It was common doctrme that we ought to be dis- 
interested m the lands between there and the Balkans In 
Eastern Europe we must have no commitments But now, as 
related m Chapter XVII, we were mcurnng special obhgauons 
to Poland Withm a fortnight of the German occupation of 
Czechoslovakia, the British Government, after consultauon with 
French Mmisters, were negouatmg with the Poles The position 
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being regarded as one of mnmnent danger, Parliament was 
informed on March 31 that if Poland was attacked durmg 
negotiations and the Poles resisted with their national forces, we 
should at once give them all the support m our power France 
gave a similar undertakmg 

In a thousand years of history the Poles had suifered much 
from their neighbours Thrice had their country been partitioned 
between Russia, Prussia and Austria Their nationd mdepen- 
dence, destroyed m 1795, was restored after the war of 1914-18 
In the mam the new State consisted of Pohsh-speaking provmces 
of Russia, Germany, and Austria, but there were large racial 
mmorities East of Pomerania and west of Danzig the provmce 
of Pomorze stretched to the sea It was part of ancient Poland, 
Its population was only to a small extent German and the Peace 
setdement in 1919 rightly included it in the new Polish State 
It separated East Prussia from the Reich, but railway travel 
was free from Customs or passport formahties and the Poles 
had suggested that road trafiSc should be given the same facihties 
The provmce of Pomorze had come to be labelled “the Corridor,” 
and It was this and the stams of Danzig which were Germany’s 
mam grievances agamst Poland 

The population of Danzig was predonunantly Geiman But 
It was Polish overseas trade on which the city lived These two 
facts governed the setdement at Versailles Danzig was a free 
city for centuries, and so it was constituted afresh wi± a Senate 
through which it managed its own affairs The only qualification 
of this was that Pohsh Customs pohey and regulations were 
apphed and that Polish Customs officials were estabhshed m 
Danzig Without such proteetton Polish trade might have been 
strangled at its sea oudet 

After years of close affiance with France, Poland deemed it 
prudent to cultivate good relations with Germany The ten years 
non-aggression agreement was signed in 1934, and, as recorded 
m a previous chapter, the German Foreign Miruster, Ribbentrop, 
declared as recendy as January 25, 1939, that a “final end” had 
been put to enmity between the two countries It was, a fraudulent 
pretence an mtensive campaign agamst Poland was already 
begmnmg The Nazification of Danzig went on apace m 
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January, and Jewish laws smular to those of Germany became 
operauve m the Free City In the same month a thousand Jewish 
residents were expelled There were frequent quarrels about 
Customs On February 27 it was ofiScially stated m Warsaw that 
if order was not restored in Danzig Poland would be obhged to 
take “proper action ” Consultation with the British and French 
Governments soon followed. 

In both Houses of the British Parhament there was almost 
complete umty in support of the new policy of resistance to 
aggression On April 3, Chamberlam described the Govern- 
ment’s pledge to Poland as a tremendous departure from all 
precedent Britam “has been umted from end to end by the 
conviction that we must now make our position clear and unmis- 
takable, whatever may be the result ” In the discussions takmg 
place with some other Governments there was “no threat to 
Germany, so long as Germany will be a good neighbour ” We 
were concerned not only for our own mdependence, but for the 
independence of all States which were threatened by aggression 
In resistance to that “we welcome the co-operation of any country, 
whatever may be its mtemal system of government ” 

The Prime Mmister’s statement was greeted with approval m 
all parts of the House Mr Eden, Sir Archibald Smclair, and 
Mr Churchill declared their agreement with it The Govern- 
ment, Mr Eden said, had taken the only way to mamtam peace, 
and ±e Prime Munster’s speech exactly mterpreted the feehng 
of the nation 

Ten days later, on April 13, Chamberlam denounced Italy’s 
invasion of Albama “Pubhc opmion throughout the world,” he 
declared, “has once agam been profoundly shocked by this fresh 
exhibition of the use of force ” The British Government attached 
the greatest importance to the avoidance of disturbance, by force 
or threats of force, of the status quo m the Mediterranean and the 
Balkan Pemnsula, They had, therefore, deaded that 

In the event of any acuon bemg taken which dearly 
threatened the mdependence of Greece or Rumama, and 
which the Greek or Rumaman Government considered it 
vital to resist with their nauonal forces. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would feel themselves bound at once to lend the Greek 
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or Riunanian Government, as the case might be, all the 
support in their power 

Hitler’s reply to British diplomanc activity was to denounce 
the 1935 naval agreement wiA Britam ^ He announced this m 
a speech to the Reichstag on April 28 It was then also that he 
gave his first pubhc exhibmon of the new hostihty to Poland 
In the previous month, only a week after die German occupation 
of Prague, Ribbentrop told the Polish Ambassador m Berlin that 
there must be a qmdt setdement about Danzig He demanded 
±e transfer of Danzig to the Reich, and to Germany should also 
be given a road and railway route with eictra-territorial rights 
through “the Corridor ” In return for this, Ribbentrop offered 
a twenty-five years’ pact of non-aggression, and recogmtion of 
existmg German-Pohsh boundaries as permanent There was 
already a non-aggiession agreement between the two countries 
And Poland was not prepared to make her established boundaries 
a bargaming counter Five days later, on Match 26, she made 
counter-proposals which mcluded a joint guarantee by Germany 
and Poland of Danzig’s freedom and an offer of “the most Iiberd 
treatment possible” of German wishesinregard to the “Corridor ” 
On these matters the Pohsh Government desired further exchange 
of views This was interpreted m Berhn as a rejecUon of the 
German proposals and a refusal of “friendly discussions ” In 
the Reichstag speech of April 28, Hitler put his proposals in the 
form of pubhc demands and, at the same time, denounced the 
non-aggression agreement of 1935 
A fortmght earher President Roosevelt had mterposed with 
an unconventional and duect challenge to Hitler and Mussohni 
It took the form of a personal appeal to them to give a long-term 
gu^antee that they would not mvade thirty named countries 
They had repeatedly declared that they had no desire for war 
“If this is true,” the President said, "there need be no war ” 
Let specific undertakmgs be given 

Are you willing to give assurances that your armed forces 
will not attack or mvade the territory or possessions of the 
' The narrative that follows is based largely on the British Govern- 
ment’s pubhcauon. Documents Concerning German-Pohsh Relations 
and the Outbreak of Hosttblies Between Great Britam and Germany on 
September 3, 1939 
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following independent nations Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Great Britam and Eire, France, Portugal, Spam, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstem, Luxemburg, Poland, Hungary, 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, 
Iraq, the Arabias, Syria, Egypt and Iran? 

Such an assurance clearly must apply not only to the present 
day but also to a future sufficiently long to give every oppor- 
tumty to work by peaceful methods for a more permanent 
peace I, therefore, suggest that you construe the word 
“future” to apply to a minimum period of assured non- 
aggression — ten years at least, a quarter of a century if we dare 
look that far ahead 

I hope that your answer will make it possible for humamty 
to lose fear and regam security for many years to come 
The British and French and Russian Governments welcomed 
the President’s appeal Hitler’s reply put the chief blame for 
world uniest on &e Press If Governments and newspapers 
acted with restramt the fear of war would disappear at once As 
for the States named by Mr Roosevelt, he was willing to give 
them a guarantee if it was asked for with appropriate proposals 
All the thirty of them were to beg him for immunity from attack 
and were told in advance that they must submit terms which he 
would deem “appropriate”! 

The very serious obhgations they had mcurred to Poland, 
Rumama, and Greece, compelled the Brmsh Government to 
reconsider the country’s mihtary resources It had already been 
decided to double the strength of the Territorials Except m 
time of war, conscription had never been adopted m this country 
Chamberlam, and Baldwm before hun, had given pledges that 
there would be no compulsory mihtary service in time of peace 
The Prime Mmister and the Cabmet now deaded that, with due 
regard to the nation’s safety and the fulfilment of its obhgations, 
that position could no longer be mamtamed Accordmgly, on 
April 26, Chamberlain presented to the House of Commons a 
plan for compulsory service It was justified by the special 
cucumstances of the tune and was not mtended to be a permanent 
change of policy 

This notwithstandmg, both the Opposition parties were 
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Strongly hostile to the proposal A Labour vote of no confidence 
m the Government was moved by Mr Attlee who stressed the 
Labour Party’s concern lest the country should drift into mdus- 
trial conscription Sir Archibald Sinclair, for the Opposition 
Liberals, jomed m the attack on the Government Assailed for 
abandoning his pledges, the Prune Minister simply replied that 
he had changed his min d under pressure of events — what Mi 
Churchill called our “tremendous and staggermg” new com- 
mitments on the Continent In spite of this, 143 Opposition 
members went into the lobby agamst the Government’s proposal 
which was, however, approved by a majority of 237 French 
Labour could not understand the attitude of Mr Attlee and his 
followers In an article m Le Populatre on April 28, M Blum, 
the Sociahst leader, said 

Our Sociahst friends in England have repioached, and 
contmue to reproach, Mr Chamberlain’s Government for its 
weakness towards the Dictators, its spirit of compromise and 
Its lack of determination and energy The Opposition com- 
plains that the Government is not doing enough to piotect 
nations threatened with attack, and to defend peace I am, 
therefore, shocked, and I beheve so is the whole of French 
opmion, at the inexplicable contradicUon between the Labour 
party’s pohtical opposition to the Government and its opposi- 
tion to conscription 

In May an agreement was signed between Britam and 
Rumania, giving that coimtry a credit of 000,000, and an 
undertakmg to buy 200,000 tons of her wheat crop The British 
and Turkish Governments concluded “A defimte long-term 
agreement of a reciprocal character m tiie mterests of their 
national security ” The value of these compacts, and that with 
Poland, would obviously be mcreased if we established a good 
understandmg with the Soviet Government Anglo-French 
negotiations to secure this went on dtumg the summer One 
difficulty was that the Poles and the Rumamans, while anxious 
for the strongest msurance agamst German aggression, had 
deep-rooted suspicions of Russia Another was the Russian 
desire tliat we should recognise their annexation of three Baltic 
repubhcs — Latvia, Esthonia, and Lithuama Our pohcy bemg 
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the support of small nations against aggression this was very 
embarrassmgj and the negotiations moved slowly On May 24 
Chamberlain informed the House of Commons that he hoped for 
early and full agreement between the three Powers Our Cabmet 
agreed to a plan for concerted action at once if any of them was 
attacked or in case of aggression agamst certam other Powers On 
May3ijM Molotov (who had succeeded M Litvinov as Foreign 
Minister at the begmnmg of the month) issued a statement in 
which he set out Russia’s minimiim conitions for “an effective 
pact of mutual assistance agamst aggression” with Great Britain 
and France The conditions mduded these 

A guarantee agamst attack by aggressors on the part of 
Great Britam, France, and the Soviet Umon to the States 
of Central and Eastern Europe, indudmg all the European 
countries bordering on the Soviet Umon, without exception 
The conclusion of a concrete agreement by Great Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Umon regardmg the forms and die 
extent of the immediate and effective assistance to be given to 
each other and to the guaranteed States m the event of an attack 
by the aggressors 

There was conditional agreement as to those two paragraphs, 
and the condiuon was bluntly put by M Molotov when he said 
the Soviet Umon could not assume obhgations in regard to the 
countries which Britam and France had guaranteed unless it 
received a guarantee for the three countries on its north-west 
frontier — Latvia, Esthoma, and Lithuama That was how 
matters stood at the end of May Britam and France greatly 
desired agreement but felt that recogmtion of Russian sove- 
reignty over the three Baltic States would compromise their 
moral posiuon as champions of small States 

In spite of this, and of non-aggression pacts between Germany 
and Latvia, and Germany and Esthoma, diere was still good hope 
that an agreement would be concluded But it was noticed m 
Berlm that informed Germans were cheerM about Russia M 
Molotov had mentioned that trade relations with Germany might 
be unproved We soon knew that more than that was being 
considered, Hitler was aheady expectant that his nightmare of 
war on two fronts would be avoided He was further encouraged 
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by British difficulties in die Far East A tense situation had been 
created by the Japanese blockade of the British Concession at 
Tientsin The ostensible cause of the blockade was the sheltei 
given by the Concession authorities to four Cliinese against 
whom ffie Japanese had made a murder charge which was 
beheved to be groundless But this was not the real cause of the 
blockade Japanese army leaders at Tientsm, supported by 
Tokio, were insisting that the British must, m effect, support 
the New Order m China This we could not possibly do If tlie 
issue were pressed we should be bound to resist There was a 
good deal of talk about economic pressure agamst Japan — 
“sanctions” — but the Cabinet had no faith in such action unless 
It was accompanied by other measures All through the summer 
there was grave risk of war The Japanese were exploiting our 
commitments m Europe, and, of course. Hitler was exploitmg 
our embarrassments m the Far East 
His quest for new allies had little success Denmark’s geo- 
graphicd position compelled her to accept the offer of a non- 
aggression pact, but Norway, Sweden, and Finland refused it 
There were German complamts that British policy aimed at the 
encirclement of Germany To this Chambeilain rephed m a 
speech at Cardiff on June 24 

The German people are bemg drenched day and night with 
assertions that Britain is planning to encncle them, and 
encirclement, they are told, means the denial to them of the 
natural and legitimate expansion of then trade, and the 
exercise of a gradually increasmg economic pressure designed 
to lower then standards of life till they are finally crushed and 
helpless 

What a grotesque travesty of the attitude of this country 1 
The aim of our foreign pohey is now, as always, to estabhsh 
a peaceful world, where each naaon can pursue its occupations 
m security and confidence In a world in which confidence 
was restored, Britam and Germany could well co-operate in 
developmg resources which stiU lay latent, and which would 
brmg m 1 eturns of sohd value to bolh But such a happy future 
must remam a dream until Germany is ready to drop her 
unjust suspiaons 

Lord Halifax made a notable speech on the same subject at the 
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annual dinner of the Royal Institute of Foreign Affairs on 
June 29 We had assumed new obligations, and were preparing 
to assume more, with full understandmg of their causes and 
consequences 

If the security and independence of other countries arc to 
disappear, our own security and our own independence will 
be gravely threatened If international law and order is to be 
preserved we must be prepared to fight m its defence We have 
always stood out agamst the attempt by any smgle Power to 
dominate Europe at the expense of the hberty of otber nanons, 
and British policy is only foUowmg the inevitable hne of its 
own history tf such an attempt were to be made agam 
We are told that our motives are to isolate Germany wi thin 
a rmg of hostile States, to stifle her natural oudets, to cramp 
and duotde the existence of a great nation The fact is that 
Germany is completely isolating herself — economically, 
pohtically, and culturally It depends on the German Govern- 
ment alone whether this process of isolation contmue or not, 
for any day it can be ended by a policy of co-operation 
It is impossible to negotiate with a Government whose 
responsible spokesmen brand a friendly country as thieves and 
blackmailers and indulge m daily monstrous slanders on 
British pohcy The threat of military force is holdmg the 
world to ransom, and our unmediate task is to resist aggression 
I would emphasise that with all the strength at my command, 
so that nobody may misunderstand it 

On this pohcy, so firmly expounded by the Prime Mmister 
and the Foreign Secretary, the nation was muted “One sure 
mdication that the Government’s foreign policy now commands 
the support of aU parues,” wrote the Pohtical Correspondent of 
the Sunday Times (July 2) “is the absence of any demand for 
debatmg it m the House of Commons Foreign affairs which, 
durmg most of the session took up a large part of the time of the 
House, are in these days mentioned only at question tune ” 

On July 10, Chamberlain defined the British atumde to the 
Danzig problem, then becommg critical “We have,” he said, 
“guaranteed to give our assistance to Poland m the case of a 
dear threat to her mdependence which she considers it vital to 
resist by her national forces, and we are firmly resolved to carry 
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out this undertaking ” In spite of repeated declarations to that 
effect, the Germans professed increduhty Herr Hitler, it was 
said by an Under-Secretary of their Foreign Office, was convmced 
that England would never fight over Danzig Upon this. Sir 
Nevile Henderson called on State Secretary Weiszacker on 
July 14, and talked very plainly to him 

If Hider wanted war it was very simple He had only to tell 
the Danzigers to proclaim the reattachment of the Free City 
to Germany Obviously that would put the onus of action 
on the Poles, but not even that would cause us to hesitate to 
support them if Germany attacked them, smce we would 
revise quite well that tlie Senate at Danzig would only adopt 
such a resolution on the direct order of the Chancellor 

His Majesty’s Government could never be reproached 
this time, as they had been in 1914, for not having made their 
position clear beyond all doubt 

Reviewing the situation at the end of June, Mr Churchill 
compared it with the position at the same time in the year before 
Then we had no treaty obhgations to Czechoslovakia, now we 
had given an absolute guarantee to Poland If the Pohsh Govern- 
ment did not yield to German demands we should have no way 
of retreat The decision for peace or war rested with one man — 
Hitler 

Mr Churchill added his own wammg to those addressed to 
the Fuehrer by the British Government “Pause and consider,” 
he said, “before you take the plunge mto tlie terrible unknown 
where yom life’s work in raising Germany from defeat to a pomt 
where all the world is waitmg anxiously upon her actions, may 
not be irretrievably cast aside I wish I could convmce Herr 
Hitler of the fact that the Brmsh nation — and surely also tlie 
British Empire— has reached the limit of its patience ” 

Despite all warmngs, many Germans clung to the view that 
as the crisis neared its climax, Britam would find a way of escape 
from her commitment to Poland 
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CHAPTER XX 
Russo-German Agreement 

Danger of a german attack on Poland had been 
acute ever since Hitler’s demand m March for the incorporation 
of the Free City of Danzig in the Reich and for a railway and 
road route with extra-territorial rights across the Polish province 
of Poraorze (the “Corridor”) Applying his usual tactics he tried 
thereaftei to cover up his tracks Suspicions must be allayed, 
fears dimmished, if the planned crashing attack was to have the 
maximum effect of alarm and mtumdation in Europe So, until 
August, the German Government did not openly intervene 
between Poland and the Senate of Danzig All through the 
summer, the city was bemg made a place of arms Mihtary forces 
in vaiious gmses surreptitiously arrived there Mumuons were 
stored Defences were construaed Where these preparations 
could not be concealed they were represented as the free acts of 
the Danzig authorities, though it was certam the Senate would 
not take such measures except on mstrucnons from Hitler Any 
expressions of alarm were pooh-poohed m Berlm Indeed, in 
July, Gauleiter Forster, after bemg received by Hitler, told the 
League’s High Commissioner that the question of Danzig and 
the Corridor could wait, it might be till the spring of 1940— or 
even longer Yet there can be no doubt that war had then been 
resolved upon and the approximate date for its beginnmg fixed 
If the feelmgs of Danzig Germans could meantune be so worked 
upon that a fait accompli was brought about and Poland 
manoeuvred mto a declaration of war, so much the better It 
would be a fine dramatic move if Hitler could appeal to the 
world as a victim of aggressionl 

So, while leaving Poland in no doubt about British support. 
Lord Hahfax counselled caution at Warsaw The advice was 
taken in good part, mdeed, the Poles were too near the lion’s 
mouth to give the beast needless provocation But they kept 
tlieir courage and their dignity On August 4 some Pohsh 
Customs mspectors at Danzig were informed that the Senate 
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would not allow them to continue to perform then duties The 
Polish Commissioner-General m Danzig was thereupon m- 
structed to warn the Senate that if this were persisted in the 
Polish Government would react in the strongest manner The 
Senate appealed to Hitler and it was then for tlie first tune, that 
the German Government oflficially and openly jomed m the 
Danzig dispute On August 9 the Polish Charge d’Affaires in 
Berhn received from the State Secretary a threatening Note 
It said that repetition of the Pohsh “demands” on Danzig — the 
“demands” did not go beyond the mamtenance of estabhshed 
legal practice — “would lead to an aggravauon of Pohsh-German 
relations ” Complamt was made that the Poles were seeking to 
prevent export of certam Danzig goods to Poland “If this were 
persisted in, Danzig would have no choice but to seek other 
oppoitumties of exportmg and consequently, also, of importing 
goods ” The implied threat to existmg Customs arrangements 
was unmistakable 

The Poles made a firm reply They would not recognise any 
juridical authority for the German intervention 

If exchange of views regardmg the Danzig problem have 
taken place between the Pohsh Government and Geiman 
Government, these exchanges were solely based on goodwill 
of Pohsh Government and arose from no obligation of any 
sort 

In reply to above-mentioned declaration of the German 
Government, the Pohsh Government are obliged to warn the 
German Government that m future, as hitherto, they will 
react to any attempt by authorities of the Free City which 
might tend to compromise the rights and mterests which 
Poland possesses there in virtue of her agreements, by employ- 
ment of such means and measures as they alone shall think fit 
to adopt, and will consider any future intervention by German 
Government to detriment of these rights and interests as an 
act of aggression 

On August 15, State Secretary Weizsacker told Sir Nevile 
Henderson that the simation had “very gravely deteriorated,” 
and It was now “most urgent ” In one respect, it was even worse 
than m 1938, “as Mr Chamberlam copld not agam come out to 
Germany ” Nor could Germany take an imtiative for peace 
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His Government, he said, “did not, would not and could not 
beheve that Britain would fight under all circumstances, what- 
ever folly the Poles might commit ” On this the British Ambas- 
sador made this comment 

I told Baron Weizsacker that this last was a very dangerous 
theory and sounded like Herr von Ribbentrop who had never 
been able to understand the Briush mentality If the Poles 
were compelled by any act of Germany to resort to arms to 
defend themselves there was not a shadow of doubt that we 
would give them our fiiU armed support We had made that 
abundantly clear and Germany would be making a tragic 
imstake if she imagmed the contrary 
Weizsacker “seemed very confident and professed to beheve 
that Russian assistance to the Poles would not only be entirely 
neghgible but that the U S S R would m the end even )om m 
sharmg m the Pohsh spoils ” 

Parhament ad)oum^ on August 2, for two months The 
usual provision was made for emergency meetmgs and few 
thought the holiday would be unmterrupted Members were 
anxious about the Russian negotiations The latest information 
before they dispersed was that the Soviet Government had 
mtimated that mihtary conversations would be helpful and that 
British and French Staff officers were already on the way to 
Moscow To have mihtary talks before pohucal agreements were 
reached was, at any rate, unconventional, and it may be assumed 
that neither side then gave away any important secrets Russo- 
German trade negotiations were proceedmg, and on August 20 
It was announced m Berhn that agreement had been reached 
This granted trade credit to the Soviet Government to buy 
German goods, and there was expectation of larger Russian 
exports to Germany 

But this was not all The next day brought the news that 
Russia and Germany had made a non-aggression pact The text 
of It was pubhshed It put each Power m a state of firiendly 
neutrahty towards the offier Neither would attack the other, 
neither would m any way support attack by a third Power They 
would remam m consultation on matters of common mterest 
Differences arismg between them would be solved by friendly 
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exchange of views or by arbitration The agreement was for ten 
years certain, and unless one of the parties gave notice to ter- 
minate It, the period would be extended to fifteen years 
On bo^ sides it was an amazing somersault Throughout his 
career. Hitler had loathed Communist Russia She was the 
untouchable Nothmg but desperate need would have driven 
him mto association with her There is every reason to beheve 
that his hatred was reaprocated This non-aggression pact will 
be one of the classic examples m history of peace on the lips and 
none m the heart Even when the agreement was being signed 
Hitler probably mtended the treacherous sudden attack which 
came less than two years after Russia? Well, she was unready 
for waf and, m her own fashion, she practised “appeasement ” 
The world regarded the agreement as a triumph for German 
diplomacy For a time, at any rate. Hitler had prevented the war 
on two fronts that he dreaded The new trading arrangements, 
moreover, might be expected to brmg Germany substantial 
supphes of food and raw materials From the Baltic to the Black 
Sea there could be no blockade Could Britam and France 
persist in their guarantees of Pohsh mtegrity now Russian 
support was not available? German propaganda answered the 
quesuon m the negative But the fiction was soon dispelled 
It was true, as State Secretary Weizsacker said, that Chamber- 
lam could not agam go to Germany But he had something of 
importance to say to Hitler, and said it m a letter to hun sent 
through the Ambassador in Berhn 

Whatever may prove to be the nature of the German-Soviet 
agreement, it cannot alter Great Britam’s obhgation to Poland 
which His Majesty’s Government have stated m public 
repeatedly and plainly and which they are determined to fulfil 
It has been alleged that, if His Majesty’s Government had 
made their position more clear m 1914, the great catastrophe 
would have been avoided Whether or not there is any force 
m the allegation. His Majesty’s Government are resolved that 
on this occasion there shall be no such tragic misunderstanding 
I If the case should arise, they are resolved, and prepared, to 

employ without delay all the forces at their command, and it 
1 is impossible to foresee the end of hostilities once engaged 
I It would be a dangerous illusion to think that, if war once 
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starts It will come to an early end, even if a success on any one 
of the several fronts on which it will be engaged should have 
been secured 

Having thus clearly defined the British position, the Prune 
IVimister told the Fuehrer that war would be the greatest calamity 
that could occur, that the quesuons at issue between Germany 
and Poland ought to be settled without the use offeree, and by 
direct negotiation between the two Governments In this and, 
if It were possible, m wider discussions about the future of mter- 
national relations, the British Government would always be 
wiHmg to assist 

When Sir Nevile Henderson dehvered thig letter at Berchtes- 
gaden he found Hitler excitable and angry about British support 
of the Poles Told by the Ambassador that direct action by 
Germany would mean war. Hitler replied that Germany had 
nothmg to lose and Britam much, that he did not desire war but 
would not shimk from it if it was necessary, and that his people 
were much more behmd him than last September Later m the 
day, when the Ambassador saw him agam, he repeatedly declared 
that It was “all England’s fault ” He said he was fifty years old 
and he preferred war now to when he was fifty-five or sixty 
The Fuehrer’s reply to the Prime Mimster consisted m large 
part of confused generahties He declared that the British 
promise of support had encouraged the Poles to “unloose a wave 
of appalling terrorism” agamst the Germans hvmg m Poland 
The Government of the Reich would not tolerate “the extermma- 
tion of the Free City of Danzig by economic measures ” If 
Britam and France carried out the measures of mobihsation of 
which he had received information, it would be agamst Germany 
and when they took effect he would order immediate mobihsanon 
of the German forces 

German mobihsation was already a fact, and it was not 
restricted to the military services The newspapers, which m 
Germany are under the orders of State offiaals, were let loose 
m an atrocity campaign alarmmgly similar to that directed 
agamst the Czechs a year before Stories, however false, which 
were prmted m all the papers, contmued day after day and 
never contradicted or corrected, were naturally beheved This 
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poisoning of the wells of knowledge was a normal part of Nazi 
administration About internal affans the people could not be 
completely misled for many had first-hand Imowledge, but news 
from abroad could be suppressed or so distorted as to convey a 
false meanmg Attempts to break down the barriers agamst 
undoctored news all failed German newspapers were allowed to 
prmt only what the Nazi bosses permitted Lord Kemsley 
contributes the followmg very mterestmg account of his own 
effort to lift the embargo 

In May 1939 my attention was directed to a challenge by 
Dr Dietrich which, it seemed to me, ought to be accepted 
Dr Dietrich was the official head of the German press He 
said he had offered to the publisher of an important group of 
American papers to place the whole German press at his 
disposal for an article by an American pubhcist m return for 
an article about Germany to be mserted m the papers of the 
American group 

This mterested me very much The European position was 
gettmg worse Germany appealed to be headmg for war I 
had often reflected on the danger to peace which arose out of 
the Ignorance of the German people about foreign affaus 
While a free news supply was not permitted and the news- 
papers were tuned by the Government it was easy to 
persuade the people that an aggressive war was really a war of 
defence forced on them by foreign enemies Whatever the 
purpose of Dr Dietrich’s offer it was worth accepting, were it 
only for one exchange of articles— and there was flie possi- 
bihty that once done it might be repeated For us there would 
probably be no new information about German aims, but it 
was clearly m our mterests to have published m all German 
papers a simple straightforward statement of British pohcy 
For these reasons I informed Dr Dietrich that I was wilhng 
to accept the terms he had offered to the American pubhsher, 
A statement of German pohcy would be inserted in all the 
papers under my control, and he would prmt a British article 
in all German papers In a few days he agreed The exchange 
of articles, he said, “must be a posiuve contiibution to peaceM 
understandmg between the two peoples ” As that was my only 
purpose It seemed a good beginnmg 
In July Dr Dietrich invited Lady Kemsley and myself to 
visit Germany (I informed the Government of this and of all 
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later developments) We arrived' m Berlin on Tuesday, 
July 25 and dined with the British Ambassador that night 
German political leaders were at Bayreuth, where the 
Fuehrer also was, and there I was mvited to go We motored 
there on the following day and were the guests at dumer of the 
Gauleiter of the provmce Next mornmg I had an hour’s talk 
with Dr Dietiich I made it plam that my only purpose in 
Germany was to complete the arrangements for the exchange 
of articles, but the Germans appeared to read more into my 
visit and at noon I was taken to see the Fuehrer Our conversa- 
tion, which was carried on through an mterpreter, lasted more 
then an hour 

Hitler discussed the European position He said he had 
never been anything but friendly towards Britam, but Ger- 
many was prepared for whatever might happen In September, 
he told me, she would have two million men mobihsed, and a 
very large air force On this I rermnded him of Britam’s huge 
expenditure on rearmament Hider retorted that he thought 
Germany would win the next war but that he was sure I thought 

S titam would wm Whichever won, he added, there would be 
0 real victory, and both would be so weakened as to give an 
excellent opportunity to Russia 
I told the Fuehrer that no secuon of the Brmsh people 
wanted to attack his country but that if Germany threatened 
world security and the Prime Mimster declared m the House of 
Commons that it had been dcaded to declare war on her the 
whole House would rise m support of hnn The Bnbsh people 
were prepared to make any sacrifice for their country 
When I mentioned Czechoslovakia, Hitler said it was 
impossible to allow that country to be a spearhead pomted 
at the heart of Germany Britam’s attitude to Poland was very 
unfair and unreasonable He further said it was ludicrous 
that such a great country as Germany, with its 80,000,000 
people should have no colomes The Versailles Treaty would 
have to be cancelled 

In the afternoon, during an mterval of the performance of 
Parsifal we had another mcetmg with Hitler, but there was 
no reference then to pubhc matters 
To other German leaders I spoke frankly about the Briush 
position I said to Rosenberg “If there is conflict between our 
country and Germany, sooner or later America will be fighung 
on our side ” 
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I was rather surpiised to hear from Dr Dietrich before 
leavmg Bayreuth that m his opmion the time was not opportune 
for the proposed exchange of articles It should be deferred, 
he said, tiU there was some hope of rappi ochement between the 
two countries I did not agree and urged that articles which 
would strengthen the influences for peace could not be 
pubhshed too soon 

To prevent any possible misunderstanding, I wrote to Dr 
Dietrich from London on August i remmding him that m my 
conversations with the Fuehrer and others in Germany, I laid 
emphasis on the wholehearted support which was bemg given 
in this country to the Prime Munster’s pohcy While looking 
forward to negotiations which would place peace on a firm 
foundation, Britam would resist further attempts to unpose 
unilateral changes m Europe by force All sections of British 
opmion supported the Government on that 

“I am not sure,” I added, “how far I succeeded m con- 
veying to the Fuehrer that the British people, although they 
would like to arrive at an understandmg with Germany, have 
had then confidence so shaken that discussions with that object 
in view do not seem to be feasible m present circumstances 
I reahse that the Fuehrer (and you too) don’t consider that 
there is any justificauon for this attitude of our people I don’t 
want to argue that now, but it is very important and, mdeed, 
essential that the facts should be known by the Fuehrer, and 
there is no question whatever as to the fact that confidence here 
does not at the paoment exist ” 

Although Dr Dietrich had said on July 27 that the exchange 
of articles should be put off till relations were better, he sent 
me the German article on August 21— when relations were 
very much worse Dr Hesse, German press attach^ m London, 
called on me with the suggestion from Di Dietrich that the 
German article might be prmted before the British article was 
dehvered! Of course I could not consent to that The article 
was commonplace propaganda, not worth printmg 

In view of what Dr Dietrich said to me at Bayreuth, the 
British article had not been sent to him It had been prepared 
with great care, and pams were taken to make it a completely 
accurate statement of British pohcy At this and every other 
stage of these proceedmgs the Government were My mformed 
of what I was domg 

Six months later, on February 6, 1940, I referred to this 
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episode m a broadcast to the Empire It was evident, I said, that 
while our negotiations were gomg on Dr Dietrich must have 
known that the invasion of Poland was already planned and 
that a true statement of British policy would not be allowed 
to appear m the German press German pohcy meant war 
and they dare not let then people know the truth 
Three weeks later (on February 29) Dr Dietrich, m the 
Berhner Zeitmg am Mtttag, paid me his compliments on my 
broadcast He spoke of my “hypocritical ihstortions” and 
“typical English two-facedness”, and of “infamous Enghsh 
lying methods ” There was also a reference to “The Enghsh 
cobra ” 

It was not for me to reply to the German’s vulgar abuse 
In all these proceedmgs I had no other purpose than to serve 
the mterests of my country 

Lord Kemsley’s very mterestmg narrative confirms and 
extends the lesson taught by our Government’s deahngs with 
Hitler It was a patriotic service to take up Dietrich’s challenge 
and do his utmost to secure an exchange of articles between 
British and German newspapers If the project had been carried 
through m favourable cncumstances, it might have had most 
valuable results But it is impossible to beheve now that Dietrich 
had any mtention of carrymg it out Like Hitler, he talked peace 
when, as Lord Kemsley says, he knew the mvasion of Poland 
was already decided on It is well to put this German duphcity 
on permanent record 

All this tune the German papers were stunng up hatred 
agamst the Poles Some of the Pohsh journals hit back but the 
Warsaw Government reraamed calm and was ready to proceed 
with negotiauons with the Danzig Senate that had aheady begun 
Hitler did not want negotiations, and his agents controlled the 
Senate On August 23 Gauleiter Forster was proclaimed head 
of the State The Polish Government declared this acuon to be 
outside the consutunon of the Free City, and again protested 
agamst a pohcy of fait accompli 

On the day after the Senate’s provocative act, the British 
Parhament held an emergency meetmg “We find ourselves 
confronted with the imminent peril of war,” said the Prune 
Mmister He re-stated the Government’s — ^and the nation’s — 
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policy! their profound desire for peace and their resolve to resist 
aggression Lord Halifax addressed the Peers to the same effect 
In both Houses there was a most impressive unity No aspect 
of the tragic situation stured profounder emotions than the threat 
to hbertyj eloquently defined by the Foreign Secretary 

There are some who say that the fate of European nations 
IS no concern of ours, and that we should not look far beyond 
our own frontiers But those who thus argue forget, I think, 
that in fading to uphold the hberties of others we run great 
risk of betraying the principle of hberty itself and with it our 
own freedom and independence 
We have bmlt up a society with values which are accepted 
not only m this country but over vast areas of the world If 
we stand by and see these values set at nought, the security 
of all those things on which life depends seems, to my )udg- 
ment, to be undermined, and that is a fundamental matter 
on which I scarcely thmk that there will be any difference 
of opmion 

No issue ever before presented to Parhament had so umted 
all sections of the two Houses and of the people Though ready 
to fight if need be, their desire for peace was shown by the 
grateful welcome given here to powerful warnmgs agamst war 
&om various parts of the world President Roosevelt, on 
August 24, urged the Governments of Germany and Poland to 
settle their differences by direct negotiation, arbitration, or con- 
cihation A day later he was able to tell Hitler that President 
Moscicki had informed him of the Pohsh Government’s wilhng- 
ness to accept either the first method suggested or the third 
On August 23 the Kmg of the Belgians made a fervent appeal for 
peace on behalf of the heads of State of the Oslo Group of 
Powers — Denmark, Fmland, Luxembourg, Norway, Holland, 
and Sweden (Later, on August 28, Queen Wilhelmma and 
Kmg Leopold made a jomt offer of medianon ) The Pope, on 
August 24, broadcast a movmg appeal for peace 
Impressed, it may be, by these demonstrations of world 
opmion, Hitler sent for Sir Nevile Hendeison on August 25, and 
gave to him a written statement with which he asked him to fly 
to London In this, while there was no weakemng of the demands 
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on Poland, he made a nme statement of his benevolent attitude 
towards Great Britam “He accepts the British Empire, and is 
ready to pledge himself personally for its contmued existence 
and to place the powers of the German Reich at its disposal if 
his colomal demands, which are hmited, and can be negotiated 
by peaceful methods, are fulfilled, and m this case he is prepared 
to fe the longest possible tune-hmit ” This would create a new 
political situation and the Fuehrer would then be ready for 
“a reasonable limitation of armaments ” He was not mterested 
in the problems of Western Europe, and had no thought of 
frontier modifications there And it was “the irrevocable deter- 
mmanon of Germany never agam to enter mto conflict with 
Russia ” 

In the closmg paragraph of this mvolved statement. Hitler said 
he was making his “last offer”, and then he added that “im- 
mediately after solution of the German-Pohsh question he would 
approach the British Government with an offer ” Nothing he 
could promise would be qmte so allurmg as the prospect he 
opened out to the Ambassador He said “he was by nature an 
artist, not a pohtician, and that once the Pohsh question was 
settled he would end his life as an artist and not as a war- ' 
monger'” 

The British Government welcomed the Fuehrer’s proposal of 
discussion of differences with this coimtry, but a Pohsh secernent 
must come first 

The German Government will be aware that His Majesty’s 
Government have obhgations to Poland by which they are 
bound and which they mtend to honour They could not, for 
any advantage offered to Great Britam, acqmesce m a settlement 
which put m jeopardy the mdependence of a State to whom 
they have given their guarantee 

The right method was direct discussion between the German 
and Pohsh Governments on a basis which would safeguard 
Poland’s essential mterests and the secuimg of a settlement by 
international guarantee The Fuehrer was at the same time 
informed l^at the Poles were ready for such discussion World 
peace might in this way be secured Failure to reach a just 
setdement would brmg Germany and Britam mto conflict and 
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“might well plunge the whole world into war Such an outcome 

would be a calamity without parallel m history ” 

To this calamity events were bemg rushed Atrocity-mongermg 
and press mcitement to hatred of the Poles were mtensified The 
Danzig pohticians were mcreasingly provocative It was the same 
technique as that used agamst the Czechs, and Hitler reacted to 
It m tlie same way tlie position had become intolerable, Germans 
must be protected agamst merciless attacks, and so on War was 
becommg inevitable The Poles were gathering their forces to 
resist attack, Britain and France were hastemng their prepara- 
tions The British Navy was in a favourable position, as the result 
of calhng up the Reserve Fleet for combmed Fleet and Air 
exercises The whole of our fighting strength at sea was ready 
for whatever dispositions were thought necessary 
The Prime Munster reviewed the progress of our preparations 
in the House of Commons on August 29 He did not, of course, 
caU attention to the weaknesses m our war organisation and equip- 
ment, though these were known to many We were much 
stronger than a year before, but a large part of the rearmament 
plans were still m the preparatory stage and it would be years 
before production reached its peak The country was united, 
aU parties vied m patriotic zeal and national service 


CHAPTER XXI 

War 

The interval between the signing of the russo- 
German non-aggression agreement and the mvasion of Poland 
was only ten days Hitler’s activittes durmg that period leave 
no room for doubt that it was he who made the war The 
Poles wished to negotiate, he would not consent At the end, 
he pretended that they had disregarded his demands withm 
the time set, but the time himt was an impossible one, 
and he took pams to prevent them knowmg what the demands 
were 
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His latest attempt to drive a wedge between the British and 
the Poles was recorded m the previous chapter He may have 
thought that his new agreement with Russia would make it easy 
to seduce the Chamberlam Cabinet But he was also playmg for 
tune When Sir Nevile Henderson flew firom Berlin to London 
on Friday, August 25, with the bids ofiered that mommg. Hitler 
suggested to him that they should be carefully considered and 
that his return need not be hurried— this at a tune when German 
war preparations were bemg rushed forward with the utmost 
speed The Ambassador was back with the British reply on the 
Sunday There was no weakening As Chamberlam said m the 
House of Commons next day 

The British people are said sometimes to be slow to make 
up their mmds, but, having made them up, they do not readily 
let go The issue of peace or war is stiU undecided, and we stiU 
will hope, and still will work for peace, but we will abate no )ot 
of our resolution to hold fast to the hne which we have laid 
down for ourselves 

On Tuesday night, August 29, Hitler handed to Su Nevile 
Henderson another message for London In this he abused the 
Poles and used honeyed words of the British Though expectmg 
no good from it, he agreed to direct negotiation with the Pohsh 
Government — ^this “as a proof of the smcerity of Germany’s 
mtentions to enter into a lastmg friendship with Great Britam ” 
There was a wammg that m the event of a territorial rearrange- 
ment in Poland Russia would have to be associated with any 
guarantees which Germany might give But “the German 
Government had never had any mtenoon of touching Poland’s 
vital mterests or questionin g the existence of an mdependent 
Pohsh State ” 

Hitler’s “durect negotiation” promise was a mockery The 
British Government was asked to use its good ofiftces m securmg 
the dispatch to Berlm of “a Pohsh emissary with full powers ” 
He was to arrive m Berlm on the foUowmg day, Wednesday 
There was no mformation as to the proposals then to be dis- 
cussed The pretence that they had not yet been drafted was no 
doubt an excuse for not disdosmg them The Poles were to send 
a plenipotentiary to decide on terms which were unknown and 
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which would not be communicated beforehand to their Govern- 
ment British Mmisters could not advise them to agree to such 
procedure The right comscj as Lord Halifax telegraphed to 
Berhuj was for the German Government to hand their proposals 
to the Polish Ambassador for transmission to Warsaw They 
could then be considered before discussion m Beihn The Poles 
were entided to so much courtesy and consideration But Hitler 
had no farther use for courtesy What he wanted was to bully 
Colonel Beck as he had bullied Schuschmgg and Hacha 

It was midnight on Wednesday, August 30, when Sir Nevile 
Henderson gave to Ribbentrop the British reply to Hitler’s 
message of the mght before The reply assumed that direct 
negotiation was stih intended and that the necessary arrange- 
ments would be made between Berlm and Warsaw, suggested 
an imdertaking by both parties that no aggressive mihtary move- 
ments should take place durmg discussion, and, further, that to 
prevent the occurrence of incidents a temporary modus viveudt 
should be arranged for Danzig The Ambassador’s communica- 
tion led to a scene which he described m a letter written the next 
mornmg to Lord Halifax 

Ribbentrop produced a long document containmg terms foi 
Poland which he read at top speed m German When the 
Ambassador asked for a copy of it he was told that his request 
was too late as the Pohsh representative had not arrived in Berlm 
by midnight Then, said Sir Nevile, the request that a Polish 
representative should arrive on August 30 was an ultimatum, 
though Hitler had denied it the day before Ribbentrop repeated 
the denial Then why not give a copy of the proposals to the 
Pohsh Ambassador, M Lipski, for submission to his Govern- 
ment? To this, Ribbentrop replied violently that he would 
never ask the Ambassador to visit him He did, however, receive 
M Lipski on the Thursday night The Ambassador then tried 
to make contact with Warsaw, but found that the Germans had 
stopped all the means of commumcation with Poland 

That night Hitler’s proposals were broadcast At dawn next 
mornmg the German armies mvaded Poland 

War could have been avoided. The British and French Govern- 
ments (who acted in consultation throughout the crisis), and 
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their representatives m Berlin and Warsaw, did everything in 
their power to preserve peace Though resolute to defend them- 
selves if attacked, the Poles knew the odds agamst them and were 
ready and waiting for discussion with the German Government 
It was Hider who made negotiation impossible The war is his 
crime 

No British Prime Mimster ever had the country more sohdly 
with him than Chamberlam when he took up the German 
challenge Speakmg m the House of Commons on that Black 
Friday, he said 

No man can say that the Government could have done more 
to try to keep open the way for an honourable and equitable 
settlement of the dispute between Germany and Poland Nor 
have we neglected any means of makmg it crystal dear to the 
German Government that, if they msisted on usmg force agam 
m the manner m which they had used it m the past, we were 
resolved to oppose them by force 
Now that aU the relevant documents are bemg made pubhc 
we shall stand at the bar of history knowmg that the responsi- 
bihty for this terrible catastrophe hes on the shoulders of one 
man — the German Chancellor— who has not hesitated to 
plunge the world mto misery m order to serve his own senseless 
ambitions 

Chamberlam proceeded to examme the statement m the 
German broadcast of the previous mght that the Reich Govern- 
ment considered the Poles had rejected its proposals The Poles 
had not seen the proposals, and the first tune the British Govern- 
ment heard them was on the broadcast a few hours before war 
began "In these circumstances,” the Prune Minister said, 
"there is only one course open to us ” The British and French 
Ambassadors m Berlm had been mstructed to inform the German 
Government that unless operations agamst Poland were sus- 
pended and their forces withdrawn from Pohsh territory Britain 
and France would fulfil then obligations to Poland 

It now only remams for us to set our teeth and to enter upon 
this struggle, which we ourselves earnestly endeavoured to 
avoid, with determmation to see it through to the end We 
shah, enter it with a clear conscience, with the support of the 
Dommions and the British Empire and the moral support of 
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t±ie greater part of the world If, out of the struggle we 
agam re-estabhsh m the world the rules of good faith and the 
renunciation of force, even the sacrifices that will be entailed 
upon us wiU find their fullest justification 
In that declaration, the Prime Mmister was expressmg the 
will of the Cabinet, of Parhament, and of the whole people 
When the House met next day, there was a good deal of surprise 
that our entry into the war was not already announced Some 
people thought the Government were weakenmg But that was 
mcredible, they could not go back on Chamberlam’s words of 
the day before Nor did any of them wish to it was a united 
Cabmet The delay had only one cause It was important that 
Britain and France should act together, and, as Chamberlain 
told the House, it was not easy to synchiomse action over the 
telephone 

No one who took any pait m events then will forget that 
Saturday mght One cannot remember a tune when the people 
were so deeply stnred To say they realised that the nauonal 
honour was engaged is to indicate their temper very feebly The 
anxiety, the sense of urgency, denoted the deepest personal 
concern, to many, every hour that passed without the final 
decisive act was a torture 

The die was cast before the House met agam Next mornmg 
the Briush Ambassador m Berlm presented to the German 
Government a final note statmg that unless, by eleven o’clock, 
they agreed at once to withdraw their troops from Poland Britam 
would be m the war agamst them No reply had been received 
at eleven^ and at ii 15 on that beautiful Sunday mornmg the 
Prime Munster broadcast firom 10, Downmg Street that “this 
country is at war with Germany ” Hitler, he said, “had evidently 
made up his mmd to attack Poland whatever happened, and 

^ Ribbentxop waited until ii 20 before handing to Sir Nevlle Hender- 
son the German reply It was a flat refusal of the British demand for the 
withdrawal of the German forces from Poland The pretence was set up 
that they were defendmg themselves agamst Pohsh aggression Further — 
and this was impudent pretence — ^it was alleged that a reasonable settle- 
ment of the differences between Germany and Poland had been pre- 
vented by the, British Government This fiction of BriUsh wat-gmlt 
was the mam staple of Hitler’s proclamanons to the German people and 
the German Army 
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although he now says he put forward reasonable proposals which 
were rejected by the Poles, that is not a true statement ” 

His action shows convincingly that there is no chance of 
expectmg that this man will ever give up his practice of using 
force to gam his will He can only be stopped by force We 
and France are to-day, in fulfilment of our obhgations, going 
to the aid of Poland who is so bravely resistmg this wicked and 
unprovoked attack on her people We have a clear conscience 
We have done aU that any country could do to establish peace 
The situation m which no word given by Germany’s ruler 
could be trusted, and no people or country could feel them- 
selves safe, has become mtolerable And now that we have 
resolved to finish it, I know that you will aU play your part in 
calmness and courage 

Now, may God bless you all May He defend the right 
It is the evil thmgs that we shall be fightmg agamst— brute 
force, bad faith, mjustice, oppression, and persecution — and 
agamst them I am certam the right will prevail 
Parljiament, meetmg m the afternoon, gave unquestiomng 
support to the Government’s decision The time-lirmt set by 
France ended six hours later than our own, and at five o’clock 
she also was at war with Germany 

The greatest trial of the nation and the Empire was begmning 
In many important respects we were soil unready The armed 
forces which, with the support of our Alhes, would wm the war, 
were yet m the making Years were to pass before the production 
of munitions was equal to the need But there was one respect 
m which the British peoples, at home and overseas, were 
supremely ready They were umted as never before, there was 
no limit to the sacrifices they would make for a cause they knew 
to be just, they had a faith m victory that would not waver m the 
darkest days Who can doubt that this complete moral eqmp- 
ment sprang from the conviction that our hands were clean, 
that the war was forced on the world by the evil ambitions of 
bad men and that our statesmen had done everythmg m their 
power to brmg matters m dispute to the arbitrament of reason 
and justice? 

The immens e importance of this was declared by Mr Churchill 
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in the House of Commons on the first day of the war, when 

he said 

In this solemn hour it is a consolation to recall and to dwell 
upon our repeated efforts for peace All have been ill-starred, 
but all have been faithful and sincere 
This IS of the highest moral value — and not only moial 
value, but practical value — at the present time, because the 
wholehearted concurrence of scores of millions of men and 
women whose co-operation is mdispensable, and whose 
comradeship and brotherhood aie mdispensable, is the only 
foundation upon which the trial and nibulation of modern 
war can be endured and surmounted 

This moral conviction alone affords that ever fresh resilience 
which renews the strength and energy of people m long, 
doubtful, and dark days 

Mr Churchill had been an unsparing critic of the Govern- 
ment’s earher pohcy towards Germany, but it is not forcing 
these words beyond their plam meanmg to say that they are a 
vmdication of Neville Chamberlam 



